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Calendar 
1931-1933 


Orientation lectures for First Year students. Excursions to 
places of religious, educational and cultural interest. 

First semester lectures begin, 2 P. M. 

Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Di- 
vinity School, 8 P. M. 

Final date for the registration of degree theses. 

Mid-semester examinations. 

Thanksgiving recess begins, 4 P. M. 

Thanksgiving recess ends, 12 noon. 

Final day for application for Fellowships and Graduate Schol- 
arships. ; 

Holiday recess begins, 4 P. M. 


Holiday recess ends, 12 noon. 

First semester lectures end. 

First semester final examinations. 

Second semester lectures begin. 

Final date for presentation of Wilkins Prize Essays. 

Mid-semester examinations. 

Easter recess begins, 4 P. M. 

Easter recess ends, 12 noon. 

Alumni Week exercises. Francis Wayland Ayer Memorial 
Lectures and Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectures. 
Alumni Oration. Conferment of the Wilkins Award. 

Final date for presentation of theses for advanced degrees. 

Second semester lectures end. 

Second semester final examinations. 

Commencement. 


Orientation lectures. 

First semester lectures begin, 2 P. M. 

Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Di- 
vinity School, 8 P. M. 

Final date for the registration of degree theses. 

Dedicatory exercises. 

Thanksgiving recess begins, 4 P. M. 

Thanksgiving recess ends, 12 noon. 

Final day for application for Fellowships and Graduate Schol- 
arships. 

Holiday recess begins, 4 P. M. 
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1933 
January 4 
January 13 
January 1620 
January 23 
March 5 
March 15 
March 30 
April 13 
April 17 
April 18-21 
May 12 
May 15-19 
May 21-22 


September 11-15 
September 18 
' September 18 


Holiday recess ends, 12 noon. 

First semester lectures end. 

First semester final examinations. 

Second semester lectures begin. 

Final date for presentation of Wilkins Prize Essays. 

Mid-semester examinations. 

Final date for presentation of theses for advanced degrees. 

Easter recess begins, 4 P. M. 

Easter recess ends, 12 noon. 

Alumni Week exercises. Francis Wayland Ayer Memorial 
Lectures and Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectures. 
Alumni Oration. Conferment of the Wilkins Award. 

Second semester lectures end. 

Second semester final examinations. 

Commencement. 


Orientation lectures. 

First semester lectures begin, 2 P. M. 

Public opening and informal reception to friends of the Di- 
vinity School, 8 P. M. 
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I ntroductory 


5d Bie Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is maintained by the Bap- 
tist Education Society of the State of New York, a corporation 
organized under the provisions of Chapter 418 of the Laws of 1927. 
The articles of incorporation were filed on July 11th, 1928. The Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School continues the work of the Colgate 
Theological Seminary formerly of Hamilton, New York, and of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary formerly of Rochester, New York. 

The Baptist Education Society of the State of New York is a cor- 
poration which is composed of annual members and members appoint- 
ed by Baptist churches. Its president is Dr. Ambrose Swasey of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It continues the legal existence of the Baptist Edu- 
cation Society of the State of New York organized at Hamilton, 
New York, on September 24, 1817, and of the New York Baptist 
Union for Ministerial Education, organized in Rochester, New York, 
on May 11, 1850. 

The government and care of the Divinity School are committed to 
a Board of Trustees, consisting of thirty-six members, one third of 
whom are elected by the Society annually. The Vice-Chairman of 
the Board is Mr. Orrin R. Judd, of Brooklyn, and the Chairman of 
the Executive Committee is Mr. William B. Hale, of Rochester. 

In 1852 a German Department of the Seminary was organized. This 
Department occupies a separate building on the corner of Alexander 
and Tracy Streets. 

For a quarter of a century an Italian Department was conducted. 
It was discontinued in 1931. 

During their history these institutions have had many friends who 
have contributed generously to their support, but the income from the 
endowment funds is not sufficient to meet the new and enlarging work 
of the Divinity School, nor to carry on its present tasks with the 
highest degree of efficiency. This can be done only upon the condi- 
tion of the continued help of the churches and the beneficence of 


friends. 
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Forms of Gifts to the Work of 
Ministerial Education 


Annuities 


By the payment to the Society of a sum to establish a MEMORIAL 
Funp, you will receive a Special Annual Income while you are living 
and the income thereafter will be devoted to the work of the Society 
year by year. 


Form of Bequest 


I give and bequeath to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
of New York, a corporation located at Rochester, N. Y., the sum of 
Ratt t oA is she has dollars, to be applied to the maintenance of the 
Caleta Rachéater Divinity School, under the direction of the Board 
of Trustees of said Society. 


Subscription for the Founding of a Scholarship 


I hereby agree to pay to the Baptist Education Society of the State 
Dlg Ow aL Ork, the -SuUMicOf © 4.2064. e eee en eae , for the purpose 
of founding a scholarship, the interest of this sum to be expended 
annually in aiding approved students in pursuing their studies for 
the ministry of the Gospel, and the scholarship to be named “The 
Be Ms Le SL Risuer hc ced Scholarship.” 

This form of giving for Ministerial Education enables one to leave 
a perpetual memorial of himself or of some departed friend. 


Sustaining Member’s Pledge 


For the purpose of giving greater efficiency to the work of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New York at Rochester, 
and to enable it to carry out its plan of student aid, I hereby agree 
to pay to the Society annually, on or about the ..... day of 
TOTO VEAL, TNS SUMO 6 vate wae ee dollars ; it, however, being 
understood, as the express condition of this pledge, that I may at any 
time terminate my obligation by giving notice of my wish, in writing, 
tothe. oecretary or the Society; cn erate son Name. 
GHULCIE So :+ 395, a tiene aeere P. O. Address. 

Address such communications to Kendall B. Castle, Treasurer. 


ee eee re eee ee 
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Officers of the 
Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York 


President 
PRESET SW A SEY ee i ne eee hake ck oon CLEVELAND, OHIO 


First Vice-President 
Cs Te ev ale TAG ol ip ee i ae nee Orance, N. J. 


CPUS BY TREE 1S OSS cee gala er yg eR a a gee ROCHESTER 


Honorary Vice-Presidents 
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Secretary 
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Treasurer 
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Assistant Treasurer 
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Executive Committee 


WILLIAM B. HALE, Chairman 

WILBUR B. SPRAGUE, Vice-Chairman 
KENDALL B. CASTLE, Treasurer of the Society 
ALBERT W. BEAVEN, President of the Divinity School 
THOMAS WEARING, Dean of the Divinity School 
GLENN B. EWELL, Secretary of the Society 
GEORGE B. CUTTEN 

ORRIN R. JUDD 

HARVEY F. REMINGTON 

CHARLES M. THOMS 

G. FRED LAUBE 

WARREN C. TAYLOR 

ARTHUR J. GOSNELL 


The Faculty 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN, B.A., B.D., D.D., LL.D. 
PRESIDENT AND PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
(1100 South Goodman Street) 


SYLVESTER BURNHAM, M.A., D.D., S.T.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(51 Boardman Street, Newburyport, Mass.) 


JOSEPH WILLIAM ALEXANDER STEWART, B.A., D.D., LL.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY 
(27 Strathallan Park, Rochester, N. Y.) 


WILLIAM HENRY ALLISON, B.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 
(516 Park Tower, 2440 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C.) 


WILLIAM MANGAM LAWRENCE, M.A., D.D., S.T.D. 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 
(Hamilton, N. Y.) 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 
PROFESSOR OF THE SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
(253 Alexander Street) 


JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON, B.A., B.D., D.D. 
WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 
(180 Dartmouth Street) 


CONRAD HENRY MOEHLMAN, M.A,, B.D., Ph.D., D.D. 
JAMES B, COLGATE PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 
(149 Gregory Hill Road) 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL, M.A.,, B.D. 
ASSOCIATE DEAN AND REGISTRAR 
(10 Brighton Street) 


HENRY BURKE ROBINS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
AUGUSTUS HOPKINS STRONG PROFESSOR OF THE HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION 
(210 Castlebar Road) 


ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D., D:D. 
JOHN B, TREVOR PROFESSOR OF NEW TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(253 Alexander Street) 
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JOHN FREDERICK VICHERT, M.A., B.D., D.D. 
ELI PERRY PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY 
SUPERVISOR OF STUDENT EXTRA-MURAL WORK 
(48 Wilmer Street) 


EARLE BENNETT CROSS, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOSEPH B. HOYT PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION 
(136 Harvard Street) 


FRANK OTIS ERB, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
JOHN J. JOSLIN PROFESSOR OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(251 Sherwood Avenue) 


THOMAS WEARING, M.A. B.D., Ph.D. 
DEAN AND BYRON E. HUNTLEY PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH BIBLE AND 
GREEK EXEGESIS 
(263 Canterbury Road) 


LELAND FOSTER WOOD, M.A., B.D., Ph.D. 
PROFESSOR OF CHRISTIAN SOCIOLOGY AND THE RURAL CHURCH 
(12 Brighton Street) 


DAVID JONES EVANS, M.A., Th.D. LL.D. 
CORNELIUS WOELFKIN PROFESSOR OF PREACHING 
(70 Beverly Street) 


ROBERT K. DAVIES PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
(to be appointed) 


GUSTAV ADOLF LEHMAN, B.A. 
ASSISTANT PRATT PROFESSOR OF PUBLIC SPEAKING AND CHURCH MUSIC 
(133 Hurstbourne Road) 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST, A.M., B.D., A.M.L.S. 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR AND LIBRARIAN 
(413 Mt. Vernon Avenue) 


RINALDO LA RUE COBER, B.A., B.D., Th.M. 
SPECIAL LECTURER ON DRAMATICS 


JOHN BAILLIE, M.A., D.D., D.Litt. 
PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, THE UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
FRANCIS WAYLAND AYER LECTURER FOR 1932 


CHARLES CLAYTON MORRISON, D.D., D.Litt. 
EDITOR “THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY,” OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH MEMORIAL LECTURER FOR 1932 


Administration and Staff 


ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 
PRESIDENT 


THOMAS WEARING 
DEAN 


GLENN BLACKMER EWELL 
ASSOCIATE DEAN 
REGISTRAR 


THEODORE LOUIS TROST 
LIBRARIAN 


ETHEL FENTON SAYRE 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN 
CATALOGUER 


ETTA M. COOK 
LOAN DESK ASSISTANT 


ALICE A. CHESTER 
SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


CHARLOTTE A. HOUSTON 
OFFICE SECRETARY 


MARIAN A. HART 
SECRETARY TO THE DEAN 


JULIA M. SANTUCCI 
SECRETARY TO THE REGISTRAR 


OLGA H. JACOBSON 


OFFICE SECRETARY 


HELEN L. PETERSEN 
OFFICE SECRETARY 


WALTER G. WATTS 
SUPERINTENDENT OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS 
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Information 


Cultural Advantages of Rochester 


eta is a city of 330,000 inhabitants. It offers to theological 
students a place of residence highly desirable in intellectual, 
aesthetic and social aspects. The University of Rochester, an institu- 
tion whose expansion in the last decade borders on the remarkable, is 
a center of intellectual life. The College for Men is located upon the 
new campus on the Genesee River, the College for Women occupies 
the old campus on University Avenue. In addition to the School of 
Arts and Science and the School of Medicine and Dentistry, the East- 
man School of Music connected with the University is an acknowl- 
edged cultural force. Through it Rochester enjoys the privilege of 
hearing in concert and recital each year a number of artists prominent 
in the musical world. Symphony and Philharmonic orchestras add to 
the musical advantages to be enjoyed in this ctiy. Several significant 
libraries are assets for intellectual culture. The Public Schools of 
Rochester have a national reputation. The Mechanics Institute enrolls 
several thousands of pupils each year and gives training of the highest 
order in a great variety of practical lines. The Art Gallery offers a 
worthy contribution to the aesthetic culture of the district. 

The religious organizations of Rochester are many and strong. The 
Federation of Churches of Rochester and Monroe County is one of 
the most efficient and successful in the country. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association is an important factor in the life of the region 
with a central building and several effective branches. The churches 
of Rochester are of many types ranging from the large residential or 
family church and the institutional church to missions in newer dis- 
tricts and missions among the foreign speaking peoples and the under- 
privileged. These afford abundant opportunity for observation and 
experience in relation to the work of the minister. Social and chari- 
table work are well organized and serve the theological students as 
examples of such activities. 

The Divinity School endeavors to enable the student to avail him- 
self of the advantages thus offered. He becomes acquainted with some 
through the medium of regular classes; to others he is introduced by 
means of visitation under the guidance of lecturers. The purpose of 
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these contacts is to ensure familiarity with certain social and religious 
agencies with which the Christian minister should work co-operatively. 
The cultural, social and religious contacts of the city are used as means 
of a broader training supplementing that of the classroom. 


Present Buildings and Equipment 


The Divinity School buildings are situated at the corner of East » 
Avenue and Alexander Street. They are RocKEFELLER HALL, the Cy- 
rus F. PatnE Reapinc Room and ALvAH StRoNG HALt. 

ROCKEFELLER Hatt was erected in 1879 through the munificence of 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller. It contains a spacious fire-proof room for 
the Library, the Museum, the Chapel, the Missionary Alcove, and a 
number of Lecture Rooms. 

The Cyrus F. Patne Reapinc Room was built in 1906-1907, and 
was named in honor of one who was for more than forty-five years 
treasurer of the Rochester Theological Seminary. The chief refer- 
ence works of the Library are to be found on its shelves and the 
leading religious and literary periodicals are easily accessible in its 
racks. The room is excellently equipped for reference and research 
work, 

The erection of ALvAH STRONG HAtt took place in 1906-1907, when 
Trevor Hall was reconstructed and new buildings twice as great in 
area were erected and furnished. It bears its present name in memory 
of the first treasurer of the institution and one of its lifelong friends. 
The Hall is almost wholly the gift of the late Mr. Henry Alvah Strong. 
It contains well furnished rooms accommodating eighty-eight students. 
There are both single rooms and suites consisting of study and bed- 
rooms. Each student has a separate sleeping apartment. In addition 
it contains lecture rooms, the offices for members of the Faculty, stu- 
dents’ Commons, and a large and beautifully furnished parlor for the 
public lectures of the Divinity School and for social occasions. 


New Campus and Buildings 


In September, 1932, the Divinity School will occupy a new campus 
and buildings at the intersection of Highland Avenue and South 
Goodman Street. This site is easily among the most beautiful spots 
in Rochester. Across the way is Highland Park, known throughout 
the world for its flowers, shrubs, and trees. Divinity School hill has 
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an area of over twenty-four acres with ample space for buildings, 
tennis courts, baseball diamond, parking facilities, roads and walks. 
The new buildings are largely the gift of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
They consist of the Main Building including library, reading room, 
auditorium, class-rooms, offices, dining hall and gymnasium, the men’s 
Dormitory, and the President’s House. James Gamble Rogers of New 
York City served as architect. 


The Library 


The Lrsrary is one of great value for theological study and inves- 
tigation. It was formed by the union of the Library of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary with about 7000 volumes that were formerly 
used by Colgate Theological Seminary. The entire collection of Pro- 
fessor Johann Neander, the famous church historian, enriches the his- 
torical section. Generous and important selections from the libraries 
of the late President Ebenezer Dodge, Professors Horatio B. Hackett, 
William Arnold Stevens, Walter Robert Betteridge, and Walter 
Rauschenbusch are found on its shelves. The generous gift of $25,000 
by Mr. William Rockefeller, of New York City, which was entirely 
expended for books, furnished means for extensive and discriminating 
additions. Numerous and valuable accessions are constantly being 
made from the “Bruce Fund,” a legacy of $25,000 from the estate of 
John M. Bruce, of New York City, as well as from other funds. The 
most recent addition is an extensive and valuable collection of tracts 
and books published during the German Reformation. The collection 
contains forty-four items printed before 1530. There are included at 
least fifty works not found in any other American library. At least 
ten items are known in only two to six copies. The manuscript of 
Bullinger’s work consists largely of material not in print. For the 
gift of this unique collection the Library is indebted to Dr. Henry H. 
Covell, of Rochester. 

In 1925 the Library received an addition of $50,000 to its endow- 
ment fund from Dr. Ambrose Swasey, of Cleveland, Ohio. This is 
the largest gift ever received for the Library from a living donor. It 
insures the continuance of the present library budget. 

The Library now contains over 68,695 separate bound volumes, 
besides large numbers of facsimiles of manuscripts and pamphlets. 
Biblical and historical study is aided by an excellent collection of maps, 
photographs, and lantern slides. 
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The books are carefully and completely catalogued and from the 
standpoint of a working theological library it will bear comparison with 
the best in the country. One of the prominent features of the Library 
is its accessibility. The “open-shelf” system is in use and the students 
have direct access to the volumes. No unreasonable limitation is 
placed upon the drawing of books, and no student will find himself 
handicapped in reading or research. A careful watch is kept for new 
publications, and no important volume will be found lacking. It is 
the constant endeavor of the Librarian and his staff to keep the Library 
in a high state of efficiency. 


Extension Work 


The members of the Faculty serve a larger constituency than that 
represented in the classes of the Divinity School by giving several 
series of lectures and many single lectures under different auspices in 
Rochester and adjacent districts. Conspicuous among such services 
is that rendered by professors of the Divinity School for many years 
in the Community School of Religious Education. Several of the pro- 
fessors serve as Faculty Members at Summer Schools and Conferences. 
Seminars for ministers of all denominations of Rochester and adjacent 
territory who wish to pursue further studies have been provided for 
some years and this phase of the work is being further developed. 
For this academic year two institutes are planned in other sections of 
the state. Their purpose is to aid the ministers of churches in the area 
in which the institutes are held. A steady development of extension 
work is contemplated, one of the features of which will be a summer 
school which it is hoped will be in operation as soon as the institution 
moves to its new buildings. 


Physical Training 


The East wing of the Main Building upon the new campus is known 
as Jones Hall, in honor of John J. Jones, among the large benefactors 
of the two seminaries now merged in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. Jones Hall has on its first floor recreation facilities, including 
a gymnasium, handball courts, bowling alleys, and shower baths and 
lockers. The spacious campus also provides opportunity for seasonal 
out-of-doors athletic activities. 


Se 


Public Exercises 


The Convocation 


| Bae Convocation exercises of the Divinity School for 1931 began 


' 


on Sunday, May 24, with the Baccalaureate Sermon preached by 
President Beaven. 

On Monday afternoon a conference was held at which the principal 
address was given by Professor Rolvix Harlan, Ph.D., D.D., of The 
University of Richmond, on the subject “The Personality and the 
Social Conscience.” 

The Convocation for the conferring of the degrees took place on 
Monday evening at which time the Commencement address was de- 
livered by The Reverend Charles Edward Jefferson, D.D., S.T.D., 
LL.D., on “The Chief Business of the Church,” and the address to the 
graduates by Associate Dean Ewell. 


The Public Opening 


The public opening of the Divinity School year occurs on the first 
Monday after the resumption of classes. On this occasion an address 
is delivered by a member of the Faculty and a reception is held for 
the students and friends of the Divinity School. The opening address 
for the year 1931 was given by Professor Henry Burke Robins on the 
subject “Concerning the Future of Religion.” 


Lectures 
Tue Trevor-Jones LECTURES 


By the generosity of Mrs. John B. Trevor, of Yonkers, N. Y., a 
sum of ten thousand dollars was presented to the Divinity School for 
the purpose of establishing a Lectureship in memory of the late John 
B. Trevor. This endowment has been enlarged to twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars by additions from the bequest of the late John J. Jones. 
It provides for the delivery from time to time of lectures supplementary 
to the regular course of instruction by men eminent in their several 
departments upon subjects related to theological study. 
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Tue Ayer LECTURESHIP 


This lectureship was founded in May, 1928, by the gift of twenty- — 
five thousand dollars from Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred W. Fry, of Cam- — 
den, New Jersey, in memory of Mrs. Fry’s father, the late Francis 
Wayland Ayer. Under the terms of the foundation the lectures are 
to fall within the broad field of the history or the interpretation of 
the Christian message. Five lectures are to be given each year at the © 
Divinity School. The lecturer for 1931 was Dr. John R. Mott of 
New York City. The lecturer for 1932 will be Professor John Baillie 
of New York City. These lectures are open to the public and are 
later printed. 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH LECTURESHIP— 


As a part of the successful forward movement undertaken by the 
Divinity School in 1929 a sum of money exceeding twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars was contributed for the founding of a lectureship in mem- 
ory of the late Professor Walter Rauschenbusch. The field of this 
lectureship is that of applied Christianity. Five lectures are to be 
given in the Divinity School annually on this foundation. It was 
inaugurated in 1931, and the first lecturer was the Reverend Justin 
Wroe Nixon, D.D., minister of the Brick Presbyterian Church, Roch- 
ester, New York. The lecturer for 1932 will be Dr. Charles Clayton 
Morrison of Chicago, editor of “The Christian Century.” These lec- 
tures are also open to the public and later appear in printed form. 


THE FRANK LEMOYNE WILKINS PRIZE 


Through the generosity of Mrs. Frank L. Wilkins of Providence, 
Rhode Island, there has been established a memorial prize in honor 
of her husband, the late Reverend Frank Lemoyne Wilkins, D.D., a 
graduate of the Rochester Theological Seminary in the Class of 1879. 
As a result of her gift, an annual prize of fifty dollars is offered to 
the author of the best essay submitted on the subject, “Kingdom Prin- 
ciples in the Teachings of Jesus.” 

The conditions governing the award are as follows: Eligibility to 
the competition shall be limited to the ten members of the Third Year 
Class in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School who receive the high- 
est rating in the first two years of their Divinity School course. A 
list of eligible students is posted early in the Autumn semester. The 
essays submitted are to be passed upon by the Faculty of the Divinity 
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School. The prize is to be awarded each year during the exercises 
of Alumni Week. 


Religious Exercises 


Religious services are held on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday mornings from 9:50 to 10:05 o’clock. The service on Friday 
is for prayer and conference. The services on Tuesday are in charge 
of the members of the graduating class one of whom gives a short 
address. On Thursday a member of the Faculty conducts the service 
and gives a brief address upon a religious theme. The meeting on 
Wednesday of each week is devoted to the subject of missions. In- 
formal talks are given from time to time by returned missionaries and 
other special workers and visitors who may be available. 


Alumni Week 


Alumni week will be held this year from March twenty-ninth to 
April first. The Ayer lectures will be given by Dr. John Baillie of 
New York. Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison of Chicago will deliver 
the Rauschenbusch lectures. A third lecturer will be Dr. Henry T. 
Hodgkin of Pendle Hill. During Alumni Week will occur the An- 
nual Meeting of the Alumni Association with an oration by the 
Reverend Alvah E. Knapp of the Class of 1899. It is expected that 
a large number of our alumni will return for this week and that their 
number will be augmented by ministers and others from Rochester 
and adjacent districts. The Faculty consider the lectures and addresses 
and conferences of Alumni Week a contribution to the wider service 
of the Divinity School and urge every alumnus who can to avail him- 
self of its advantages. 


Organizations 


The Students’ Organization 


id folie students of the Divinity School are self-governing. They are 
. organized under the name of “The Students’ Association of The 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School.” The executive group is known as 
“the Student Executive Council” and is composed of the officers and 
of representatives of the various classes. The activities of the Student 
Body are directed by a number of committees. A Religious Work 
Committee has charge of the Student Volunteer Band and of the stimu- 
lation of interest in missions. The Gospel Team is also under its 
control. This Team is composed of students who visit churches at 
week-ends and conduct special meetings. The Social Committee is 
charged with the direction of the social activities of the student group 
as such. An Employment Committee, working with the proper officers 
of administration, devotes its attention to matters of pulpit supply and 
other employment for students who find it necessary to engage in re- 
munerative work. 


Commons 


A dining club is maintained during the school year. Board of good 
quality at the lowest possible rates is provided. Upon the new campus 
the dining hall will be one of unusual equipment, convenience and 
beauty. 


The Alumni 


In connection with the Commencement of 1929 an Alumni Asso- 
ciation of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School was organized. All 
graduates of the Colgate Theological Seminary and of the Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary were enrolled as members. The purpose 
of the organization is the cultivation of fellowship and of interest in 
theological education among the graduates. The annual meeting of 
the Association occurs during Alumni Week. 

The Divinity School is conscious of the important part which the 
alumni can play in her life. Endeavors are made to keep in constant 
touch with those who have graduated. The five numbers of the 
Divinity School Bulletin go each year to all members of the Alumni 
Association so far as their addresses are known. Any alumnus who 
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fails to receive them will confer a favor by informing the Divinity 
School office. A decennial General Catalogue containing biographical 
sketches of all alumni, 1822-1930, was published in September, 1930. 


Student Choruses and Quartet 


Chorus work is provided for students interested in practical church 
music appreciation and in the development of voice and musicianship. 
A first year chorus is maintained as well as a chorus of middlers and 
seniors. Both groups rehearse twice a week and are united in various 
public functions of the Divinity School, such as special Christmas and 
Easter programs. Four members of the Student Chorus are selected 
to serve as the Divinity School Quartet. This group and the choruses 
are available for concerts in churches and schools. They make a 
distinct contribution to the church and community life of Rochester 
and nearby cities and towns. 


Student Service in the Churches 


Practically every student in the Divinity School is engaged in some 
form of service with churches in and about Rochester. A considerable 
number teach in church schools, assist in young people’s work, or 
conduct boys’ clubs. Thirty-eight are pastors of churches. Four mem- 
bers of the first year class compose a Gospel Team which has already 
visited a number of churches and has an extended list of engagements 
ahead. The evangelistic work which this group conducts is always 
warmly received, and is proving itself fruitful both in definite decisions 
for the Christian life, and in a deepened interest in the things of the 


spirit. 


Conditions of Residence and 
Graduation 


Admission 


HE Divinity School admits men and women of Christian character 

and approved educational attainment from any Christian denomi- 
nation. The curriculum is primarily designed for the training of pas- 
tors and preachers for work at home and abroad. In addition the 
School admits persons of equal qualifications who wish to fit themselves 
for others forms of Christian leadership. x 

An applicant for admission to a course leading to graduation includ- 
ing the conferring of the B.D. degree is required to furnish evidence 
of graduation from an approved college or university.* 

Blanks upon which application for admission should be made may 
be secured from the Registrar on request. Each application will be 
judged upon its merits, and the School reserves the right to refuse 
any application without expressed reason. The following documents 
are required as a part of the application for admission. In cases of 
documents from Oriental institutions they should be accompanied by 
a translation into English. 


(a) A transcript of all completed academic work above high school 
grade including a certificate of college graduation. 

(b) A certificate of good standing in some Christian church. 

(c) Certificates of good character from the head of the school most 
recently attended, and from two other persons preferably clergymen 
of recognized standing. 

(d) In case of a transfer from another theological school a state- 
ment of honorable dismissal from that school. 

(e) A small unmounted photograph. 

(f) In the case of a student coming from a college under the aus- 


*In appraising the value of college degrees, the ratings of such standardizing 
agencies as the Association of American Universities, the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and the Education 
Department of the State of New York are, in general, followed. 
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pices of the American Baptist Foreign Mission Society a certificate 
of approval from the Committee of Reference on that particular field. 

Such of the required documents as do not accompany the applica- 
tion must be on file before matriculation is completed. It is highly 
desirable that application should be made as soon as a decision has been 
reached in order that due time may be given the Registrar’s office to 
collect the necessary credentials. 

In certain specially approved cases those who are not graduates 
of a college or university will be admitted as Special Students under 
regulations which they may learn from the Registrar’s office. Any 
class enrollment is subject to the further approval of the instructor in- 
volved. Special Students are not candidates for graduation. 

College students who are looking toward a seminary course are ad- 
vised to give special attention in their college work to courses in 
English, public speaking, the social sciences, philosophy and psychol- 
ogy. The Faculty of the Divinity School reserves the right to prescribe 
additional work in any of the above subjects to entering students whose 
preparation in the same is markedly deficient. Linguistic preparation, 
particularly in Greek, while not required, is highly desirable for stu- 
dents with linguistic aptitude; furthermore, acquaintance with scientific 
method, courses in biology and in general education will be found of 
great value. 

Any applicant who has completed one or more years of the regular 
course in an approved theological seminary and who brings a certifi- 
cate of credits and of honorable dismissal will be admitted to advanced 
standing in accordance with the decision of the Faculty Committee on 
Advanced Standing. Such students must present themselves for ad- 
mission not later than the beginning of the third year. 


Requirements for Graduation 


The Divinity School course covers three years of resident study. A 
certain number of the courses are prescribed and must be taken by all 
regular students. In addition each student must select from the elec- 
tive courses offered a sufficient number of them to make up the re- 
quired number of hours for each semester. The total requirement for 
the course is eighty-seven semester hours. The successful completion 
of these various courses is essential to graduation. 
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The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity 


A student in order to become a candidate for the degree of Bache- 
lor of Divinity must hold a college degree. In the courses required 
for graduation the candidate must maintain an average standing of 
not less than seventy-five per cent. 

Every candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity must satisfy 
the Faculty that he has access to the resources of scholarship and 
familiarity with its methods, by furnishing proof that he has done 
satisfactory work either in the Hebrew language, or in New Testa- 
ment Greek, or in a modern language other than his native tongue, 
or by demonstrating his acquaintance with scientific, philosophical or 
historical method. 

The degree of Bachelor of Divinity will be conferred at the close 
of the Third Year upon all students who have met the requirements, 
including the payment of a graduating fee of ten dollars. 

Graduates of former years who desire to become candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity must register with the Registrar be- 
fore the first of October of the year in which the degree is sought, 
indicating the field in which they wish to pursue their investigation. 
Upon the filing of such application the Faculty will appoint one of 
its members in consultation with whom a thesis subject shall be selected 
and under whose direction the work shall be done. These theses must 
be of not less than six thousand words and must also be in the hands 
of the Registrar not later than the first of April. 

Any candidate whose thesis is approved by the Faculty will be rec- 
ommended for the degree of Bachelor of Divinity, which will be con- 
ferred by the Board of Trustees at its next annual session. 

In order to become eligible for the degree, graduates of other ap- 
proved seminaries will be required to complete a year’s work in resi- 
dence in addition to the above requirements. 

The annual Catalogue will publish the names of all who shall have 
received the degree within the year. 


The Degree of Master of Theology 


This degree is offered for the purpose of encouraging capable stu- 
dents to pursue graduate studies and its bestowal is intended to be a 
distinct recognition of scholarship. 

The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
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degree are: graduation from an approved college or university, grad- 
uation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity or graduation with equivalent rank from some other theological 
institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate of satisfac- 
tory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such a preliminary 
examination as the committee in charge of the proposed field of study 
may prescribe. 

A further condition of admission to candidacy for the degree shall 
be the passing of an examination to test the student’s working knowl- 
edge of such languages as the professors in charge of his work may 
deem pertinent to the field of his studies, a minimum of one modern 
language in addition to English being required. This examination 
must be taken not later than the fifteenth of November preceding the 
date for the conferring of the degree. 

The work for this degree shall be done under the direction of the 
professors with whom it is undertaken after a comprehensive state- 
ment of the proposed work has been presented to the Committee on 
Graduate Work and has been approved by them and by the Faculty. 

The candidate shall prepare a thesis on a subject within the approved 
field of study. The subject of the thesis is to be selected in consulta- 
tation with the professors in charge of his work. It must be selected 
not later than a semester and a half before the date of the commence- 
ment when the degree is to be conferred. 

During his course of study the candidate must pass such examina- 
tions as his instructors may provide. He must also pass a final oral 
examination on the entire field of his graduate studies, including his 
thesis, to be conducted by the professors in charge and a representative 
of the Committee on Graduate Work. The graduating fee is fifteen 
dollars. i 

The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Master 
of Theology shall not be less than one academic year. In case the work 
is not completed in one year the term of residence may be extended to 
not more than three years. 

Residence involves presence at the School in the same sense as in 
the case of undergraduates for not less than four days a week. When 
the work is spread over two or three years such accessibility is reduced 
to two days per week for that period. 
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The Degree of Doctor of Theology 


The conditions for admission to a course of study looking to this 
degree are: graduation from an approved college or university, gradu- 
ation from this Divinity School with the degree of Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, or graduation with equivalent rank from some other approved 
theological institution, the presentation of a record or a certificate of 
satisfactory proficiency in earlier studies, the passing of such a pre- 
liminary examination as the committee in charge of the proposed field 
of study may prescribe. 

A further condition of admission to candidacy for the degree shall 
be the passing of examinations to show competency to read French 
and German and such other languages as are judged pertinent to the 
candidate’s special studies. 

Recipients of the degree of Master of Theology in this Divinity 
School may be admitted to candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Theology without further test, except the additional linguistic require- 
ment, provided the quality of the work done for the Master’s degree 
gives sufficient evidence of their ability to pursue the studies demanded 
for the higher degree. 

Candidacy for this degree must be approved by the Committee on 
Graduate Work and by the Faculty. 

The whole of the work undertaken in candidacy for the degree shall 
be under the direction of the professors immediately concerned after 
a statement of the field of study proposed to be covered has received 
the approval of the Committee on Graduate Work and of the Faculty 
a year prior to his final examination. 

The candidate, in conjunction with the professors in charge of his 
work, shall select a thesis within the field of his studies. The thesis 
must exhibit results of the candidate’s independent investigation and 
constructive ability in such a degree as to make it worthy of publica- 
tion as a product of the seminary. The completed thesis must be pre- 
sented for acceptance at least four weeks prior to the time of the final 
examination. 

The candidate must pass a final oral examination upon the whole of 
the work undertaken for the degree, such examination to be conducted 
before a committee of not fewer than five members of the Faculty, in- 
cluding the professors under whose direction the work has been pur- 
sued. The graduating fee is twenty-five dollars. 
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The period of graduate study in residence for the degree of Doctor 
of Theology shall not be less than two years, the entire period to be 
devoted to advanced studies pertinent to the special field of investiga- 
tion. Residence involves presence at the School in the same sense as 
in the case of undergraduates for not less than four days a week. 

The major fields of study leading to this degree are the following: 
Old Testament, New Testament, The History of Christianity, The His- 
tory and Philosophy of Religion, Christian Theology and Ethics. The 
work may be taken in a single field, but in not more than two fields, 
of which one shall be the major and the other the minor. 


Graduate Study 


The richness and range of the curriculum of the School afford am- 
ple opportunity for one or two years of resident graduate work. Grad- 
uates not intending to proceed to a higher degree may avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Most of the groups of the curriculum make 
definite provision for such work in the form of Seminars and of 
private study under the direction of the various professors. To en- 
courage work of this character the Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York has established Fellowships and four Graduate 
Scholarships. Conditions governing appointment to these Scholarships 
will be found on page 198. 

In addition to the graduate scholars, any student who has been grad- 
uated from this Divinity School or from some other institution of 
similar rank, may, with the approval of the Faculty, be enrolled, free 
of charge, as a graduate student with the same privileges as regular 
resident students, excepting in the matter of scholarships. He must 
select one or two departments of study in which he will work, and must 
pursue his studies under the direction of the professors in whose de- 
partments he is working, and must submit himself to the general dis- 
cipline of the Divinity School. 

Courses accepted for graduate work and definite fields for research 
are specified in the curriculum. Attention is especially directed to 
pages 229 to 232. 


Fellowships and Scholarships 
1. FELLOWSHIPS 
1. The Education Society has established a limited number of Fel- 
lowships ranging in value from $800 to $1200. 
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2. These Fellowships are awarded for one year, but the holder of 
a Fellowship is eligible for a second award. 

3. Fellowships will be awarded only to college graduates who are 
also theological graduates of at least one year’s standing with the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

4. Fellowships will be awarded on the basis of the recommendation 
of the Faculty who may require a thesis as an indication of a candi- 
date’s fitness. 

5. These Fellowships require their holders to devote their entire 
time to research in some specific field of theological study either in 
residence at the Divinity School or in some other approved institution. 

6. Holders of these Fellowships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

7. The Faculty may at any time terminate a Fellowship upon evi- 
dence of unfitness. 

8. These Fellowships will be awarded not later than the twentieth 
of December of the year preceding that in which the Fellowship is to 
be used. 

9. Application for these Fellowships must be made in writing to the 
Registrar. 


2. GRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 


1. The Education Society has established four Graduate Scholar- 
ships of $400 each. 

2. These Scholarships are awarded for one year. 

3. A Graduate Scholarship may be held only by a college graduate 
who has already taken the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. 

4. Holders of these Scholarships will be required to pursue their 
studies under the supervision of the Committee on Graduate Work. 

5. Holders of these Scholarships will be required to spend at least 
four days a week in residence at the Divinity School or some other 
approved institution. 

6. The Faculty may terminate a Scholarship at any time upon evi- 
dence of unfitness. 

7. These Scholarships will be awarded not later than the twentieth 
of December of the year preceding that in which the Scholarship is 
to be used. 
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8. Application for these Scholarships must be made in writing to 
the Registrar, the applicant to state definitely the field of study in which 
he desires to work and under what instructors. 


3. FELLOWSHIPS IN ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Graduates of this Divinity School are eligible for fellowships of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research in Jerusalem or Baghdad. 


4. SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE Divinity SCHOOL 


The question of beneficiary aid to ministerial students has always 
proved a difficult one. The Trustees and Faculty of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School believe they are making a contribution toward 
a satisfactory solution. Financial assistance to students in the Divin- 
ity School is upon the basis of service rendered. It is thought that this 
method removes the invidious distinction between theological students 
and students engaged in other fields which has too often obtained. It 
protects the independence and self-respect of the student of theology, 
both of which were threatened by the former method. No able or hard- 
working member of the student-body will be hindered by the adoption 
of this plan and the undesirable features of other systems, against 
which the best students have themselves protested, are hereby elim- 
inated. 

The Divinity School offers the following Scholarships and Academic 
Prizes: 


*1. The Joun J. Jones Scuovarsuips, yielding one hundred and 
fifty ($150) dollars each, payable in orders on the Treasurer to defray 
the cost of undergraduate and graduate tuition and room rent, or such 
part thereof as may be needed. 


*2, SCHOLARSHIPS IN PracTIcAL THEOLOGY, thirty-six in number, 
each yielding one hundred and fifty ($150) dollars, in return for which 
the holder shall engage in certain specified extra-mural religious or 
social activities under the direction of the Supervisor of Student Ex- 
tra-Mural Work. 

* No student shall hold simultaneously more than one scholarship in addition 


to a Jones Scholarship; nor enjoy beneficiary aid from a second Education So- 
ciety or Educational Fund, without making due adjustments with this Society. 
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*3. Co-OPERATIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, toward which the Divinity School 
will pay the sum of two hundred ($200) dollars each, and the co- 
operating organization shall pay three hundred ($300) dollars each, 
in return for which the holder shall perform an aggregate of three 
hundred and twenty hours’ service during the academic year, under the 
joint direction of the Supervisor of Student Extra-Mural Work, or 
some other member of the Faculty, and the supervising head of the 
co-operating organization. The number of these scholarships is lim- 
ited by the number of organizations willing thus to co-operate. 

In addition to the above, the officers of the Divinity School will use 
their best efforts to secure employment as pastors of churches, or oth- 
erwise, for as many of the students as possible. 


4. ForREIGN STUDENT SCHOLARSHIPS, a limited number of scholar- 
ships toward which the Divinity School will pay the sum of three 
hundred ($300) dollars each, in such cases as those in which the For- 
eign Mission Society or responsible bodies on the mission field are 
willing to pay two hundred ($200) dollars each. Nationals of those 
lands where the Foreign Mission Society of the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention operates are eligible for these scholarships, provided they are 
properly qualified by educational training to enter the Divinity School, 
and give satisfactory evidence of actual achievement and of promise 
for future usefulness. Holders of these scholarships must pursue 
studies as regular students in the Divinity School for at least one com- 
plete academic year. Applications for such scholarships must be ac- 
companied by testimony from the Mission Board and from officials 
in the mission field from which the applicant comes regarding the ap- 
plicant’s character, training, ability and prospective work. All docu- 
ments in connection with applications for these scholarships should be 
in the possession of the Registrar not later than the first of May pre- 
ceding the school year during which the scholarship is to be used. 


5. ACADEMIC Prizes. To the students who rank first in each of the 
three regular classes on the basis of class standings during the year, 
a prize of Fifty Dollars will be awarded. To the students who rank 
second in each of the three regular classes a prize of Twenty-five Dol- 
lars will be awarded. To the prize winners in the Third Year Class 


* No student shall hold simultaneously more than one scholarship in addition 
to a Jones Scholarship; nor enjoy beneficiary aid from a second Education So- 
ciety or Educational Fund, without making due adjustments with this Society. 
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the presentation will be made in connection with the Convocation Ex- 
ercises. To the members of the Second and First Year Classes the 
prizes will be presented in connection with the Public Opening in the 
fall. 


6. SCHOLARSHIPS IN CoLGATE University. The Baptist Education 
Society of the State of New York offers a certain number of scholar- 
ships, available at Colgate University, to young men preparing to enter 
the regular course in The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. An 
accredited student may receive a scholarship which provides the sum 
of one hundred ($100) dollars in the first year, two hundred ($200) 
dollars in the second year, and three hundred ($300) dollars in each 
of the two final years, all to be paid by the Treasurer of the Society 
into the treasury of the University to apply on tuition. Applicants 
for these scholarships are advised to correspond with the President of 
Colgate University, or with the Dean of the Divinity School. 


7. SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE UNIVERSITY oF RocHesTER. The Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York has at its disposal the 
income from certain funds in the care of the University of Rochester, 
available primarily to persons who are preparing themselves to enter 
the regular course at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. A regu- 
larly matriculated student in the University, approved by the Society, 
may receive a scholarship which provides the sum of one hundred 
($100) dollars in the first year, two hundred ($200) dollars in the 
second year, and three hundred ($300) dollars in each of the two 
final years of the course. These scholarship awards will be recog- 
nized by the Scholarship Committee of the University, provided the 
student is eligible to receive scholarship aid under the rules of the 
University. The scholarships will be paid in orders upon the Uni- 
versity Bursar and will be applied to the payment of tuition charges. 
Any existing surplus in the income may be applied to the payment 
of fees in the Graduate or Extension Divisions of the University. 
Applicants for these scholarships are advised to correspond with the 
Secretary of the Scholarship Committee of the University, or with 
the Associate Dean of the Divinity School. 


Emergency Loan Fund 


The Baptist Education Society has established an EMERceNcy Loan 
Funp, from which, in cases of special need, students may borrow cer- 
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tain limited amounts. These loans are to be secured by a contract, with 
definite terms as to interest and repayment. 


The President’s Loan Fund 


A special fund has been placed in the hands of the President from 
which loans without interest can be made to students by the Registrar 
at any time during the School year, solely to anticipate payments on 
scholarships. 


Tuition and Other Expenses 


An annual charge of one hundred and twenty-five dollars is made 
for tuition and one of twenty-five dollars for heat, light and laundry 
for rooms in the dormitory. In cases of need, these charges may be 
covered by the assigning of a Jones Scholarship as indicated on page 
199. Married students are able to secure comfortable rooms for house- 
keeping within easy distance from the Divinity School at a reasonable 
cost, the sum varying according to location and amount of accommo- 
dation. 

Students are able to help themselves by serving churches as pastors, 
supplying pulpits, and by performing other services in the churches, 
such as those of assistant ministers, directors of religious education, 
and teachers of adult classes. There are also opportunities for self- 
help in various forms of part-time service in business and teaching. 
The administration of the School will serve the students in this regard 
to the full extent of its power. 


Student Extra-Mural Work 


The Supervisor of Student Extra-Mural work seeks to assist stu- 
dents to opportunities for service, and to supervise such activities as 
they may thus undertake. In this he has the co-operation of the 
Faculty and also of Rev. A. E. Isaac, Executive Secretary of the Bap- 
tist Union of Rochester and Monroe County. The attempt is made 
to exercise such direction and supervision of student service as will 
extend its scope and increase its training values. Correspondence on 
these matters should be addressed to Professor J. F. Vichert. 


Committee on Pastoral Relations 


The Divinity School desires to maintain sympathetic and helpful 
relationships both with its alumni and with the churches, and to serve 
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them in any way which lies in its power. To that end there is main- 
tained a Committee on Pastoral Relations which is at the service of 
churches in quest of pastors, and of alumni desirous of making a 
change in pastorate. Acting in an advisory capacity the committee 
hopes to be of assistance in effecting congenial and advantageous pas- 
toral settlements. Correspondence intended for this committee should 
be addressed to Dean Wearing. 


The Curriculum 


aba primary purpose of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is 
to prepare men and women for the work of the Christian ministry. 
The greater part of this work lies in the pastorate of churches but 
there is an increasing tendency to diversify training for educational, 
administrative and missionary service. These phases of training and 
their relative importance have been kept clearly in mind in the cur- 
riculum of the School. 

Orientation lectures introductory to the field and problems of theo- 
logical education are given to all students coming to the School for 
the first time. Certain courses, considered essential to all types of 
training for the ministry, are prescribed for all students, but, in order 
to allow the student the widest possible field of election, the number of 
prescribed courses has been reduced to fifteen. It is provided that 
at the end of his first year the student shall elect a field in which to 
pursue a sequence of four major courses, one during each semester 
of his second and third years. The other elective courses offer the 
student further opportunity to follow his aptitude or special interest, 
the only limits being those set by the student’s preparedness for par- 
ticular courses and by the schedule. Certain courses are, however, 
restricted in attendance because of the character of the material and 
the method of instruction. 

Graduate work is strictly limited to those who have attained a cer- 
tain degree of scholarship, the completion of the regular course in 
this or some other school of equal rank being presupposed. The fields 
and sequence of these studies are under the supervision of the Faculty 
Committee on Graduate Work. 

With a view to the better integration of the work of the entire course 
and to the presentation in logical form of the content of the curriculum 
the courses are arranged in four groups entitled: Curistran OrIGINs, 
CHRISTIAN PRroGRESS, CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION AND CHRISTIAN 
Leapersuip. The sequence of four courses, to be chosen by the stu- 
dent at the end of his first year, may be in any one of the following 
fields, each individual student’s sequence to be arranged with the Pro- 
fessor in charge, and normally to be constituted of courses marked 
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with an asterisk (*) following the course number. These courses are 
listed below: 

Old Testament, Courses 12, 14, 17, 21, 25. 

New Testament, Courses 31, 35, 36, 38, 40. 

History of Christianity, Courses 3, 13, 21, 23, 24, 30, 31, 32. 

Philosophy of Religion, Courses 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Systematic Theology, Courses 21, 22, 24, 25, 26. 

Social Ethics, Courses 41, 42, 44, 46, 48, 49. 

The Pastorate, Courses 6, 8, 10. 

Religious Education, Courses 34, 36, 38, 39, 42. 

Christian Missions, Courses 50, 52, 53, 54. 
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Outline of Curriculum 
(Each major course represents three semester hours) 
First Year 
: Autumn Semester Winter Semester 

1. CO2 Introduction to the Old Tes- . CO45 Outline of New Testament 

tament Literature 
2. CP1 Christianity within the An- . CP2 Christianity within the Me- 

cient Civilization dieval and Modern Civiliza- 
3. CI2 The Psychology of Religion tion 
4. CL1 The Outline of the Bible . C140 A Social Basis for Modern 
5. CL30 An Introduction to Religious Christianity 


Education . CL2 Homiletics I 
. Cll History of Religion 
. CL12 Voice Training, 4 major 
credit 
Second Year 


. CI20 Christian Theology 


1, CL20-21 Liturgics 


and Pastoral 


2. CL3 Practice Preaching, 4 major Duties 
credit 2. CL13 Dramatics and Church Music, 
3. CL22 Church Administration and 4 major credit 


A minimum of four Electives; one in 


Methods 

plus 
3 Elective courses; one in 
sequence group 


plus 
3 Elective courses; one in 
sequence group 


Third Year 


sequence group 


1. CL4 Practice Preaching, 4 major 


credit 

plus 
a minimum of four Elec- 
tives; one in the sequence 
group 


Orientation 


All First Year students are expected to be present on Monday 
afternoon, September 12, 1932, to begin a brief intensive period of 
orientation in the understanding and problems of modern theological 
education, and of introduction to the opportunities and institutions of 
the city of Rochester. On Monday evening there will be an informal 
reception to matriculating students. Lectures will occupy the morning 
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hours of Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, and the after- 
noons will be given to recreation. 


Christian Origins 
(Biblical Group) 


The courses of study in the Old Testament are designed to make 
the student familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures and with the origin 
and development of the institutions and religious ideas of the Hebrew 
people. These are studied not only for their own value but also be- 
cause Christianity has important roots in Hebrew soil. The courses 
in the New Testament are planned to give the student as thorough 
knowledge as possible concerning the situation in which Christianity 
arose and the forces which operated in its origin and early develop- 
ment. The history of the use and interpretation of the New Testa- 
ment receives attention. Courses in the original and cognate languages 
of the Bible are offered. The work is intended to enable the student 
intelligently to appreciate the Bible and to understand the first age 
of Christianity. 

I 


Otp TESTAMENT 


1. History 
1. Archaeology and the Old Testament. The results of excavations 
in Palestine, Assyria, Babylonia and Egypt, together with a 
study of the civilizations and religions of the nations which 
were in contact with the Hebrews in the Old Testament 
period. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Berry. 


2. Introduction to the Old Testament. The principles of historical 
investigation, illustrated by typical projects; discussion of 
the main features and trends of Hebrew religion; apprecia- 
tion of the Old Testament as literature. Prescribed. Autumn 
Semester, first year. Professor Cross. 


4. Ancient Hebrew Life. The manners and customs of the ancient 
Hebrews at home, in market-place, in litigation, in worship, 
at war, and on journeys. A background for use of religious 
educators in the interpretation of the Old Testament. Second 
term, Autumn semester, 1932-33. Professor Cross. 
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6. The Geography of Palestine. A study of the general features of 


the land, with particular attention to localities of archaeolog- 
ical interest and consideration of cities and towns in their 
social and economic associations with the history of the Old 
Testament. Minor. First term, Winter semester, 1932-33. 
Professor Cross. 


7. The Hebrew Family. A history of the institution of the family in 


the Hebrew social order, with discussion of the implications 
of this study in the understanding of modern problems in 
the relation between the sexes. Winter semester, 1931-32. 
Professor Cross. 


2. Interpretation 


8. The Prophets of the Eighth Century. A study in appreciation of 


the writings of Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah to discover the con- 
tent and meaning of their messages, and the application of 
their principles of moral conduct in the modern world. Au- 
tumn semester, 1932-33. Professor Cross. 


9. The Chief Prophets of the Seventh and Sixth Centuries. A study 


10. 


1. 


in appreciation of the writings of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, in Isaiah 
40-66, and of Jonah to discover the content and meaning of 
their messages, and the application of their principles of 
moral conduct in the modern world. Autumn semester 1933- 
34. Professor Cross. 


The Hebrew Hymns. A study of the Psalms with a view to the 


appreciation of their liturgical value for worship in Christian 
congregations, of their literary excellence, and of their de- 
votional worth. Winter semester, 1933-34. Professor Cross. 


The Wisdom Literature. A study of the books of Proverbs, 


Ecclesiastes, and Job as literary and religious products of a 
period of disillusionment and revolutionary thought, with 
especial attention to Job as a classic masterpiece of the world’s 
literature, and as a vehicle of religious education. Winter 
semester, 1932-33. Professor Cross. 


11A. Seminar in the Book of Job. A critique of the literary structure 


of Job, the plot, the characters, and the thesis; appreciation 
of the poetic imagery and philosophical problems involved; 
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summaries on the pertinence of the book in modern thought. 
Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Cross. 


12.* Seminar in Literary Appreciation of the Old Testament. The 
Hebrew poetical, narrative, prophetic, dramatic, and apocalyp- 
tic material studied as a cultural medium for the minister, 
with particular attention to its use in the pulpit. Professor 
Cross. 


13. The Book of Genesis. The origins of the stories in Genesis, 
appreciation of their art and significance, their value in re- 
ligious education and the manner of their use. Especial at- 
tention to the story of Joseph. Minor. Second term, Winter 
semester, 1932-33. Professor Cross. 


3. Religion 


14.* The Religion of the Hebrews. The Hebrew religion in its his- 
torical development; the background of primitive religion; 
the contacts with other religions; the contributions of the 
priests, the prophets and other leaders; the value of Old Tes- 
tament religious ideas. Winter semester, 1933-34. Profes- 
sor Cross. 


15. Messianic and Apocalyptic Elements in the Old Testament. The 
origin and development of Hebrew Messianism. Its prophetic 
and apocalyptic phases. Minor. First term, Autumn semes- 
ter, 1932-33. Professor Cross. 


17.* Religion in the Ancient World. The cults of Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
Syria, and Palestine as rivals and associates of the Hebrew 
religion. Studies in the ritual, sacred writings, deities, and 
religious concepts of these religions as a background for the 
appreciation of the Hebrew religion. A seminar. Winter 
semester, 1932-33. Professor Cross. 


4. Literature 


20. The Law Codes of the Hebrews. The social background of the 
several codes of law in the Old Testament, their genetic 
relation each to the other and to other ancient codes, especial- 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
whose sequence is in another field. 
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ly that of Hammurabi. Tracing of the development of social 
institutions through the medium of these codes. A seminar. 
Autumn semester, 1933-34. Professor Cross. 


21.* The Literature of the Old Testament. The principles and meth- 

ods of higher criticism; a critical study of Old Testament 

literature in reference to composition, date, and authorship ; 

the chronological arrangement of the material. Also a 

consideration of the canon and text of the Old Testament. 
Autumn semester, each year. Professor Berry. 


25.* Seminar in the Old Testament in Modern Education. A study 
in evaluation and preparation of material for religious edu- 
cational purposes at various experience levels. The specific 
material for consideration will be selected by the students 
subject to approval by the professor, Winter semester, 1933- 
34. Professor Cross. 


5. Language 


26. The Hebrew Language. A study of the elements and principles 
of the Hebrew language. Autumn semester. Professor 
Cross. 


27. The Hebrew Language. The reading of selected portions of 
various types of Hebrew literature. An equivalent of C. O. 
26 is required for admission to this course. Winter semester. 
Professor Berry or Professor Cross. 


29. Biblical Aramaic. The elements of Aramaic. Reading of the 
Aramaic portions of the Old Testament and selections from 
the Assuan Papyri. This course will be given on request of 
a suitable group. Professor Berry or Professor Cross. 


Il 


New TESTAMENT 


1. History 


30. The History of the Interpretation of the New Testament. An 
investigation of the various attitudes which have been taken 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
whose sequence is in another field. 
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toward the New Testament and the uses to which it has been 
put. Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor Wearing. 


31.* The Life of Jesus. A history of the manner in which Jesus has 
been interpreted by his biographers. The chief problems of 
his career, such as his birth, miraculous activity, resurrection, 
self-consciousness, mission, his relation to the thought and 
movements of his time. Winter semester, 1931-32. Pro- 
fessor Parsons. 


2. Interpretation 


35.* The Gospel of Matthew. Introduction. Interpretation of the 
thought on the basis of the English text. Attention will be 
given to other Synoptic material. Autumn semester, 1933- 
34. Professor Parsons. 


36.* The Johannine Writings. Introduction. Interpretation of the 
thought of the Fourth Gospel, the First Epistle of John, and 
the Revelation of John, on the basis of the English text. 
Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor Parsons. 


37. The Acts of the Apostles. Introduction. Interpretation of the 
thought on the basis of the English text. The use and value 
of the book as a source of knowledge of early Christianity. 
Winter semester, 1933-34. Professor Parsons. 


38.* The Letter to the Romans and the Epistle of James. Introduc- 
tion. Interpretation of the thought on the basis of the Eng- 
lish text. The value of the documents for the history of 
primitive Christianity. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor 
Parsons. 


3. Religion 


40.* The Religion of the New Testament. An investigation of the 
religious thought of the New Testament as revealed in the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Pauline Epistles, and the Fourth Gos- 
pel. The genetic relationships of these phases of thought, 
their significance for their time and for the present day. Au- 
tumn semester, 1932-33. Professor Parsons. 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
whose sequence is in another field. 
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41. 


42. 


43. 


45. 


47. 


48. 


50. 


Early Interpretations of Jesus. An investigation and estimate of 
the explanations of the person and functions of Jesus of the 
first six Christian centuries. A seminar. Autumn semester, 
1932-33. Professor Parsons. 


Later Interpretations of Jesus. A continuation of the previous 
course. Medieval, Reformation and Post-Reformation 
Christologies. A reconstruction of the significance of the 
person of Jesus. A seminar. Winter semester, 1932-33. 
Professor Parsons. 


Primitive Christianity and Its Religious Environment. An in- 
vestigation of the philosophies and religions of the Graeco- 
Roman world. The contact of Christianity-with them and 
their influence in its development. A seminar. Autumn 
semester, 1933-34. Professor Parsons. 


4, Literature 


Outline of New Testament Literature. The origin, purposes, 
and contents of the various documents composing the New 
Testament. Their formation into a canon. The history and 
recovery of the text. Prescribed. Winter semester, first 
year. Professor Wearing. 


Non-Canonical Jewish Literature. The apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphical literature of Judaism from 200 B. C. to 100 A. D. 
Its origin, contents and significance. Autumn semester, 1932- 
33. Professor Wearing. 


Early Non-Canonical Christian Literature. A survey of Chris- 
tian literature from Clement of Rome to Eusebius. Winter 
semester, 1933-34. Professor Wearing. 


The History of Bible Translation. A survey of translation ac- 
tivity from the appearance of the Septuagint down to and 
including twentieth century productions. Specific attention 
will be given to personal and societal factors in connection 
with the various editions. Autumn semester, 1933-34. Pro- 
fessor Wearing. 


5. Language 


The Greek of the New Testament. A review of the accidence 
and syntax of Hellenistic Greek as represented in the New 
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Testament, with translation and interpretation of selected 
passages. Prerequisite, at least two years of college Greek. 
Autumn semester, each year. Professor Wearing. 


51. Paul’s Later Letters. A reading of selected passages and an in- 
terpretation with reference to the Greek text. Prerequisite, 
at least two years of college Greek. Winter semester, 1931- 
32. Professor Wearing. 


52. The Epistle to the Hebrews. Careful translation of the Greek 
text and interpretation of the thought on the basis of that 
language. A study of some of the important terms of the 
document. Prerequisite, a minimum of two years of college 
Greek. Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor Parsons. 


53. Biblical and Patristic Greek. A reading course including selec- 
tions from the Septuagint, the New Testament, the Papyri, 
and the Apostolic Fathers. Prerequisite, a minimum of two 
years of college Greek. Winter semester, 1933-34. Profes- 
sor Parsons. 


Christian Progress 


(Historical Group) 


A religious leader must have some knowledge of Christian history 
if he is to read religious literature intelligently and deal sympathetically 
with the denominationalism of our country. The historical courses are 
planned to convey the essential facts. A religious leader needs even 
more a scientific understanding of the workings of religious history, 
of the forces which build religious institutions, crystallize religious be- 
liefs, and precipitate religious movements. The personal experience 
of the individual is too brief to give this. Historical insight will give 
the backward and forward look that makes a man more than a day 
laborer in the Kingdom of God. 


I 


Tue OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY 


1. Christianity within the Ancient Civilization. A survey of the 
history of Christianity from its origin to the medieval period. 
Prescribed. Autumn semester, first year. Professor Parsons. 
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2. Christianity within the Medieval and Modern Civilizations. A 
survey of the history of Christianity from its survival as 
the religion of the western world to the rise of democratic 
Christianity and modern ideas. Prescribed. Winter semester, 
first year. Professor Moehlman. 


2a.* The Rise and Establishment of Protestantism. A survey of the 
history of Christianity from the transition to the modern 
world to the rise of democratic Christianity and modern ideas. 
Autumn semester, 1932-33. Professor Moehlman. 


3.* The History of Christianity in the United States. A survey of the 
development of Christianity in its many forms in the area of 
the United States. Autumn semester, 1933-34. Professor 
Moehlman. 


i 


CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 


12. History of Religious Superstitions. The nature and development 
of religious legends and superstitions. A seminar. Winter 
semester, 1933-34. Professor Moehlman. 


13.* The Place of Christianity in Civilization. A study of the cul- 
tural and social significance of Christianity. Winter semes- 
ter, 1932-33. Professor Moehlman. 


Ill 


THE PRINCIPAL EXPRESSIONS OF CHRISTIANITY 


20. The Interpretation of the History of Christianity. The value of 
an historical point in view. Various constructions of the 
history of Christianity. Examination of the interpretations 
of Christian history from Eusebius to the present time. Ma- 
terials and bibliography of Christian history. A seminar. 
Winter semester, 1934-35. Professor Moehlman. 


21.* Christianity as Institutionalism. A study of the primitive Chris- 
tian organization, the transition to the primacy of Rome, the 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
whose sequence is in another field. 
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history of the papacy, and variations in Christian organiza- 
tion. Autumn semester, 1934-35. Professor Moehlman. 


22. Christianity as a Way of Life. A study of the morality and 
discipline of the primitive Christian church, history of 
monasticism, Christian mysticism, pietism and missions, and 
social Christianity. A seminar. Autumn semester, 1934-35. 
Professor Moehlman. 


23.* Christianity as a Struggle between Authoritarianism and Per- 
sonalism. A study of the reasons for religious controversy, 
early Christian dissenting movements, the medieval philoso- 
phy and persecution of dissent, the struggle for religious 
toleration, the rise of modern ideas, Roman Catholic modern- 
ism, and Protestant fundamentalism. A seminar. Autumn 
semester, 1933-34. Professor Moehlman. 


24.* Communism in the United States. A study of American Utopian- 
ism from Shakerism and the Rappists to the Perfectionists, 
Icarians and Zionists. Autumn semester, 1932-33; limited to 
members of the Third Year class and those specializing in 
Christian Progress. Professor Moehlman. 


IV 


CHRISTIANITY AND DENOMINATIONALISM 


30.* The Interpretation of Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
The fundamentals, worship, achievements and divergent ap- 
praisals of Roman Catholicism. The relation between the 
Reformation and the modern age. Protestantism and na- 
tionalism. Protestantism as an economic phenomenon. 
Protestantism and capitalism. The religious significance of 
the Reformation. A seminar. Winter semester, 1935-36. 
Professor Moehlman. 


31.* Calvinism and the Twentieth Century. The story of Calvinism 
from the experiment at Geneva and its early influence in 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland to its conquest of 
American Protestantism. Its relation to modern education, 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
whose sequence is in another field. 
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capitalism, religious liberty, war, marriage. Its present status. 
Autumn semester, 1933-34. Professor Moehlman. 


32.* American Religious Cults. A survey of the Battle-Axes, Mor- 
monism, Spiritualism, Christian Science, Millennarianism 
since Miller, Pentecostalism and Spiritual Healing, New 
Thought, etc. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Moehl- 
man. 


33. History of the Baptist Denomination. The origin and expansion 
of the Baptist group. Present problems of Baptists, such as 
sacramentalism, union, organization, education. A seminar. 
Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor Moehlman. 


Vv 


40. Research Courses in the History of Christianity. Students of 
exceptional ability who are concentrating in the history of 
Christianity may engage in special research work during all 
or a part of the last two years. Professor Moehlman. 


41. History of Christianity Courses Based on the German. Students 
sufficiently prepared to use the German may take history 
courses based on the German, Professor Moehlman. 


Other courses related to this group are Christian Origins: (43) 
Primitive Christianity and its Religious Environment; Christian Inter- 
pretation: (1) The History of Religions; Christian Leadership: (6) 
The History of Preaching, (50) History of Christian Missions in 
Outline, (51) History of Baptist Missions, (52) Contemporary Prot- 
estant Missions, (53) Political and Social Movements in the Far East, 
(54) The Development of India. 


Christian Interpretation 


(Systematic Group) 


The courses of study pursued in the field of Christian Interpretation 
are intended to introduce the student to a further insight into the 
basic character of the religious life in mankind universally and to an 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
whose sequence is in another field. 
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apprehension of its significance in relation to the world of human ex- 
perience, with the aim of unfolding the supreme character of the 
Christian faith and its mission to all mankind. This group of studies 
embraces the disciplines known as the Philosophy of Religion, Chris- 
tian Theology with the intimately related subject of Christian Ethics, 
and Social Ethics. In the Philosophy of Religion, the nature of the 
religious experience is studied as it is seen in both the Christian and 
the non-Christian religions, and the philosophic basis of an adequate 
religious view of the world is sought. In Christian Theology the 
attempt is made, from the standpoint of the Christian experience in 
its widest range, to present an orderly exposition of the genius of 
the Christian faith, its fundamental principles and beliefs as respects 
its relation to human life, to the world and to the Supreme Being and 
a vindication of its claim to a universal human allegiance. In Chris- 
tian Ethics is studied the nature of the moral idea, its relation to the 
Christian view of God and man and the world, and the use of Chris- 
tian character and conduct as a test of truth in theology. Social Ethics 
aims to interpret the relation of individual character and personality 
to environing social influences and to socially approved standards, and 
to seek to understand how to direct the social forces and guide man’s 
social character toward the ideal of the Kingdom of God. 


I 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


1. The History of Religions. A survey of primitive religion and of 
the world’s living religions in their classic and later forms. 
Prescribed. Winter semester, first year. Professor Robins. 


2. The Psychology of Religion. A genetic study of the religious 
consciousness, with special reference to the task of the min- 
ister. Prescribed. Autumn semester, first year. Professor 
Robins. 


3.* Religion in Western Philosophy. A survey of the development 
of western philosophy in its treatment of the theory and prob- 
lems of religion. Autumn semester, 1933-34. Professor 
Robins. 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
whose sequence is in another field. 
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4.* Religion and Current Philosophies. A study of typical current 
forms of idealism, pragmatism and realism, with an inquiry 
into their significance for religion. Autumn semester, 1932- 
33. Professor Robins. 

5.* Science and Religion. A critical inquiry into the relations between 
science and religion, and into their special functions in human 
experience. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Robins. 

6.* The Religious View of the World. An attempt at the formulation 
of a tenable philosophy of religion. A seminar. Winter 
semester, 1933-34. Professor Robins. 

7. Current Problems in Religion. Accepted points of view in religion 
will be examined in the light of the problems created by mod- 
ern trends of opinion. A seminar. Winter semester, 1932- 
33. Professor Robins. 

8. A Study of Mysticism. An examination of Christian and non- 
Christian types of mysticism, with an inquiry into its psycho- 
logical conditions and its meaning for religion. Autumn 
semester, 1934-35. Professor Robins. 

9. Humanism and Religion. A study of current humanism, its re- 
lation to recent philosophical developments and its bearing 
upon a religious view of the world. Autumn semester, 1933- 
34. Professor Robins. 

10. Religious Classics of the Eastern World. A study of the religious 
texts of leading non-Christian religions, with historical and 
philosophical orientation. Minor. First term, Winter sem- 
ester, 1931-32. Professor Robins. 

11. Modern Buddhism. The literature, institutions, practices, and 
philosophies of modern Buddhism, a comparative study. 
Minor. Second term, Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor 
Robins. 


Il 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND ETHICS 


20. Christian Theology. An outline course on the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Prescribed. Winter semester, first 
year. Professor Anderson. 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
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21.* Interpretations of the Christian Faith, A study of legalism, sacra- 
mentalism, mysticism and rationalism in relation to the Chris- 
tian faith and life, with a comparative study from those stand- 
points of Roman Catholicism, Protestantism, Fundamental- 
ism and Modernism. Autumn semester, 1933-34. Professor 
Anderson. 


22.* The Christian Conception of God. A study of the nature, char- 
acter and activities of God, in view of present knowledge 
about the universe and particularly about man, with emphasis 
upon the light coming from Jesus, the ideal man, and from 
Christian experience. Winter semester, 1931-32; 1933-34. 
Professor Anderson. 


24.* The Genesis of Modernism. A study of the changing conditions 
of life and of the methods and products of recent investiga- 
tion in various realms that call for a reconstruction of Chris- 
tian interpretations. Minor. First term, Autumn semester, 
1932-33. Professor Anderson. 


25.* Distinctive Elements and Final Elements in Christianity. What 
distinguishes Christianity from other religions? What is 
finality, and to what Christian ideas may we ascribe it? This 
course will include a detailed study of immortality. Minor. 
Second term, Autumn semester, 1932-33. Professor Ander- 
son. 


26.* Christian Ethics. A study of the moral ideal of Jesus and of the 
ethical principles which it involves; and a comparison of this 
ideal and these principles with non-Christian ethics, similar 
and contrasted, ancient and modern. Winter semester, 1932- 
33. Professor Anderson. 


27. Roman Catholic Theology. A genetic and critical study of the 
theology of the Roman Catholic Church. Autumn semester, 
1932-33. Professor Anderson. 


28. Current Apologetics. A study of current attacks, in books and 
magazines, upon Christian religious and ethical conceptions. 


* Courses starred are sequence courses, which are also free electives to those 
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A seminar. Autumn semester, 1932-33. Professor Ander- 
son. 


29. Recent Contributions to Theology. A critical review of the more 
important contributions to religious thought during a few 
years preceding this study. Winter semester, 1933-34. Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 


Other courses related to this section are: Christian Origins: (31) 
The Life of Jesus, (41) Early Interpretations of Jesus, (42) 
Later Interpretations of Jesus. 


Ill 


SoctaL ETHIcs 


40. A Social Basis for Modern Christianity. Fundamental principles 
of Christian social living in their bearing upon modern life. 
Human nature in relation to man’s cultural history and to 
the present social situation; the bearing of social factors upon 
religious development; the social mission of Christianity. 
Prescribed. \Vinter semester, first year. Professor Wood. 


41.* Social Problems. Outstanding social problems viewed in the light 
of the Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God: human rela- 
tionships in industry, relationships of classes and nationalities, 
the problem of war and peace, and various problems of social 
pathology, with projects for investigation and research. 
Autumn semester, 1933-1934. Professor Wood. 


42.* Personality and Social Adjustment. A study in the light of 
social psychology and psychiatry of the problems of person- 
ality with which the minister has to deal, with case studies. 
Social and religious factors in the reintegration of character 
and personality. Autumn semester, 1932-33. Professor 
Wood. 


43. Races and Religious Contacts. A study of racial differences and 
the place of the various races in the development of our pres- 
ent world civilization, with special reference to (1) race re- 
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lationships and world welfare, (2) race factors in the mis- 
sionary enterprise, and (3) race contacts, conflicts, and ad- 
justments in American life. Autumn semester, 1933-34. Pro- 
fessor Wood. 


44.* The Family. Biological and historical factors in the development 
of the family, problems of modern family life in view of so- 
cial and economic changes, adjustments within the family, the 
relation of the home to church and society. Winter semester, 
1932-33. Professor Wood. 


46.* The Church and Social Living. The church as a group and as 
a system of groups in the midst of society; ways of promot- 
ing group life; interrelationships between the church and 
other organizations; the church and social service. Winter 
semester, 1932-33. Professor Wood. 


48.* The Social Gospel. A study of Christianity in relation to the 
world-situation and the social order, with special attention to 
the teaching of the leading modern interpreters of social Chris- 
tianity. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Wood. 


49.* The Development of Social Thought. An outline study of the 
history of social thinking; social attitudes in primitive so- 
ciety, social thought of ancient peoples, the social message of 
the prophets and of Jesus, early Christian and mediaeval so- 
cial interpretations, social theories in modern society. Winter 
semester, 1931-32. Professor Wood. 


Christian Leadership 


(Practical Group) 


The courses in this department are concerned with the effective ap- 
plication of the Christian message in all human relationships. They 
fall into three major groups. The first deals with preaching, worship, 
and church organization. The second deals with the principles, organ- 
ization, and administration of religious education. The third reviews 
the history and methods of the modern movement of Christianity in 
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the non-Christian world, together with the social and political factors 
which condition its success. An important phase of the activity of 
this group is the supervision of the field work of the students. The 
principle of this supervision is the conviction that such work should 
be viewed primarily from the educational point of view rather than 
from the economic. Accordingly reports are made at stated intervals 
to the supervisor of extra-mural work by students who are ministers 
of churches, and by those who are acting as assistants in churches and 
church schools or who are engaged in practical religious work of any 
kind. Reports are received also from those with whom such students 
may be engaged as assistants. During the academic year members of 
the Faculty visit the various fields where students are employed and 
observe the work in process. Upon the basis of such reports and ob- 
servation helpful and constructive advice is given through personal 
conferences and at meetings of the Student Pastors Association. The 
extra-mural religious work of students is thus treated as part of the 
clinical training for the pastorate. No student will be graduated by the 
Divinity School who has not given evidence of successful achievement 
in the practical field. 


I 
THE PASTORATE 


1. Preaching 


1. The Bible in Outline. A comprehensive course on the origin, na- 
ture and use of Biblical Literature. Its aim is to achieve a 
just perspective, to develop an appreciative attitude, and to 
organize the content of the Bible for preaching purposes. 
Prescribed. Autumn semester, first year. Professor Evans. 


2. Homiletics 1. An introductory course. The place of preaching 
in modern life. Factors which affect its character and con- 
tent. Basic principles of pulpit discourse. Prescribed. Winter 
semester, first year. Professor Evans. 


3. Practice Preaching. Discussion in lectures of the planning of a 
preaching program for the church year, and of the principles 
of effective persuasion. Application of these principles in 
the preparation of sermons and their delivery before the class. 
Personal conferences with each student. Prescribed. Autumn 
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semester, second year. One and one-half hours credit, Pro- 
fessors Vichert, Beaven and Evans. 


4. Practice Preaching. This course follows the same general plan 
as C. L. 3 except that the lecture periods will be devoted to 
consideration of the application of the Christian message. 
Prescribed. Winter semester, third year. One and one-half 
hours credit. Professors Evans, Vichert and Beaven. 


5. Doctrinal Preaching. Sermonic treatment of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Christian faith. Winter semester, 1931-32. 
Professor Evans. 


6.* History of Preaching. A survey of the history of Christian 
preaching with biographical studies of outstanding preachers 
and analysis of representative sermons. Winter semester, 
1931-32. Professor Evans. 


7. Contemporary Preaching. A study of representative contem- 
porary preachers, their methods, characteristic message, and 
sources of power. Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor 
Evans. 


8.* The Minister's Use of Literature. Literature of power will be 
studied for its cultural values and religious message. The 
course will be given as two minors. (1) Fiction as a religious 
and social force. (2) The religious message of Browning 
and Tennyson. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Vich- 
ert: 


9. The Psychology of Preaching. Psychological factors in preach- 
ing. Adaptation to various types of audiences. Qualities 
which interest and persuade. Winter semester, 1933-34. 
Professor Vichert. 


10.* Preaching and Christian Progress. The place of preaching in the 
propagation of Christianity. Study of great forward move- 
ments and the kinds of preaching by which they were inspired 
and promoted. Autumn semester, 1931-32. Professor Vich- 
ert. 
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11. Contemporary German Preaching. To pursue this course stu- 
dents must be prepared to read German with fair facility. 
Reading of Rotermund’s Gedanken fiir Kasualreden. Study 
of sermons by representative German preachers. Autumn 
semester, 1932-33. Professor Vichert. 


12. Voice Training. A course in the theory and practice of the cor- 
rect use of the voice for speech and singing. Three hours of 
class work, supplemented by individual lessons. Prescribed. 
Winter semester, first year, $ major credit. Professor Leh- 
man. 


13a. Drama in Religious Education. The values of dramatic produc- 
tion; principles to be applied in selecting dramas for religious 
education ; the technique of presentation; practice in dramatic 
presentation. Prescribed. Winter semester, second year, 4 
major credit. Mr. Cober. 


13b. Leadership in Church Music. An introduction to the problems 
of conducting congregational and other church music; and 
a study in hymn interpretation. Prescribed. Winter semester, 
second year, major credit. Professor Lehman. 


14. Hymnology and Church Music. An introductory course on the 
history of hymns and hymn tunes including a study of the 
authors and composers and other sources of hymn and hymn- 
tune material. A practical study of the minister’s problems 
with congregational music, choir, director of music, organist, 
music committees, and music in the church school. Autumn 
semester, 1932-33. Professor Lehman. 


20 and 21. Liturgics and Pastoral Duties. History, principles, and 
methods of public worship. Study of liturgics. Composition 
of prayers. Music in worship. The ordinances. Personal 
and official relationships of the minister, and the duties con- 
nected with them. Prescribed. Winter semester, second year. 
Professor Vichert. 


- 22. Church Adminstration and Methods. Making a plan and organ- 
izing the church for specific tasks. Methods which repre- 
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sentative churches have used successfully in stewardship 
training, finance campaigns, personal evangelism, community 
service. Prescribed. Autumn semester, second year. Pro- 
fessor Beaven. 


23. Evangelism. Historic revivals. Changes in emphasis. Princi- 
ples and practice of present day evangelism, Autumn semes- 
ter, 1932-33. Professor Evans. 


24. Parish and Community Problems. The minister in relation to 
community interests, and to the moral and social problems 
which emerge in his parish. Preparation of sermons designed 
to meet these. Professor Beaven. 


25. The Rural Church. A study of the village and country church 
with its social and religious background. Surveys, programs 
and types of outstanding leadership in rural fields. Winter 
semester, 1932-33. Professor Wood. 


26. The City Church. The church in the midst of our modern ur- 
banized life. Types of city churches, down-town, residence 
district, suburban. Problems and opportunities of the city 
church; the challenge of the unchurched and of the new 
Americans; social analysis and study of selected fields. 
Minor. First term, Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor 
Wood. 


II 
ReELIGIous EDUCATION 


1. Psychology and Philosophy 


30. An Introduction to Religious Education. An introductory survey 
of the main problems in the field of Religious Education, with 
a critical and constructive discussion of proposed solutions. 
Prescribed. Autumn semester, first year. Professor Erb. 


34.* The Psychology of Childhood and Youth. A study of the laws 
of growth, with particular reference to the developing moral 
and religious life of the child. Especial attention is given to 
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standards of attainment at the various age-levels, and to the 
materials and methods adapted to attain those standards. Au- 
tumn semester, 1933-34. Professor Erb. 


35. Current Psychologies and Their Religious Educational Signifi- 
cance. A study of the more important points of view in cur- 
rent psychology, with a critical discussion of their implica- 
tions for Religious Education. Seminar. Autumn semester, 
1932-33. Professor Erb. 


2. Organization 


36.* The Modern Church School. Regarding the church school as 
consisting of all the educational agencies and activities of the 
local church, this course studies the various functions and re- 
lationships to be fulfilled, and from this point of view de- 
velops an integrated and cumulative program and organiza- 
tion. Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor Erb. 


37. Community Forces in Moral and Religious Education. This 
course considers the moral and religious educational values 
in the Vacation Church School, the Week-day Church School, 
typical extra-church groupings (such as Boy Scouts, Girl Re- 
serves, and similar organizations), the Character Education 
Movement, and current plans for Parental Education. Semi- 
nar. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Erb. 


3. Materials and Methods 


38.* The Principles of Teaching. A study of the learning process, and 
of the consequent fundamentals of educational method, with 
a detailed consideration of modern types of teaching in their 
application to Religious Education. Especial attention is 
given to the project approach. Autumn semester, 1933-34. 
Professor Erb. 


39.* Worship and Story-telling in Religious Education. The first half- 
semester will be spent upon the principles and procedure in- 
volved in training children in worship, including the develop- 
ment of an integrated program of worship training. The 
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second half-semester will be devoted to the use of the story 
in Religious Education. Practice in writing and telling sto- 
ries. Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor Erb. 


41. The Use of Art in Religious Education. An introduction to the 
religious educational values in masterpieces of art, and the 
utilization of these values in home, church, school and com- 
munity. Winter semester, 1932-33. Professor Erb. 


42.* The Curriculum of Religious Education, A study of the prin- 
ciples which should guide the student in the preparation of 
a complete program of Religious Education; a consideration 
of the more important courses of study and program materials 
now available; the building of a curriculum consisting pri- 
marily of pupil experiences and utilizing source materials 
from many fields, Winter semester, 1931-32. Professor 
Erb. 

4. History 


43. The History of Religious Education. This course seeks to un- 
derstand and appreciate the procedures, principles and values 
of both formal and informal religious education through the 
pre-Christian and Christian centuries. Winter semester, 
1932-33. Professor Erb. 


5. Research 


44. Research in Religious Education. Superior students who have 
specialized in Religious Education during the second year, 
may engage individually in the study of research problems 
during the third year under the direction of the professor, 
such work to occupy the time of one course each semester. 
Professor Erb. 


Other courses related to this section are: Christian Interpretation: 
(2) The Psychology of Religion, (40) A Social Basis for 
Modern Christianity, (42) Personality and Social Adjust- 
ment, (44) The Family; Christian Leadership: (12) Voice 
Training, (13) Drama and Leadership in Church Music. 
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III 
CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 


1. History and Development 


50.* The History of Christian Missions in Outline. A study of the 
expansion of Christianity, with special emphasis upon the 


Protestant missionary movement. Autumn semester, 1932- 
33. Professor Robins. 


51. The History of Baptist Missions. A survey of the missionary 
movement within the Baptist denomination, with particular 
reference to the missions supported by the Northern Baptist 
Convention. Minor. Second term, Autumn semester, 1931— 
32. Professor Robins. 


52.* Contemporary Protestant Missions. The theory, problems and 
achievements of Protestant Missions in the twentieth century. 
Minor. First term, Autumn semester, 1931-32. Professor 
Robins. 


53.* Political and Social Movements in the Far East. The political 
and social development of China and Japan in the modern 
period and its bearing upon the Christian movement. Winter 
semester, 1933-34. Professor Robins. 


54.* The Development of India. A study of the present political, so- 
cial and religious situation, against the background of Brit- 
ish rule in India. Minor. First term, Winter semester, 
1933-34. Professor Robins. 


2. Theory and Practice 
* 


55. The Principles and Methods of Christian Missions. The organ- 
ization, administration, objectives, methods and problems of 
the missionary undertaking. Minor. First term, Winter se- 
mester, 1932-33. Professor Robins. 


56. Missions among Primitive People. Primitive life with emphasis 
on Africa. The mental and religious capacities of primitive 
peoples with reference to points of approach to the primitive 
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mind, and preparation within primitive life for growth into 
a Christian faith and experience. Minor. Autumn semester, 
1931-32. Professor Wood. 


57. The Missionary Education of the Church. A consideration of the 
problems, agencies and methods of missionary education in 
the local church. Minor. Second term, Winter semester, 
1932-33. Professor Robins. 


Other courses related to this section are: Christian Interpretation: 
(1) The History of Religions; (10) Religious Classes of the 
Eastern World; (11) Modern Buddhism. 


3. Bibliography and Library Methods 


C. L. 70 Minister’s Library. An introductory, orientation course in 
the history of printing, book-making, and libraries. Approved 
methods of book-selection. The care of the minister’s library. 
Use of reference books and periodicals; care of pamphlets 
and clippings; classifying and cataloguing a private library. 
Principles and practice of book reviewing. Autumn semester, 
1932-33. Professor Trost. 


C. L.71 Bibliographical Research. An introduction to the principles 
and practice of research. Study of typical researches as 
models; practice in locating and defining problems for re- 
search ; technique of investigation ; the assembling and classi- 
fication of bibliographies; the constructing of schedules, 
questionnaires and other instruments; the organization of 
data and interpretation of results; the various forms of 
presentation of materials; the critical use of documents and 
source materials. Lecture and laboratory, two hours a week 
throughout the year, 1933-34. Professor Trost. 
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Graduate Department 


The courses for graduate study are arranged in groups correspond- 
ing to the groups in the general curriculum. The several fields of 
investigation are here named, the more precise designation of the area 
to be determined in each instance by consultation between the profes- 
sors and the students particularly concerned. 


I 


CHRISTIAN ORIGINS 


G 1. The Religions of the Nations which were in contact with the 
Hebrews during the Old Testament period. Professor Berry. 


G 2. Old Testament Problems. Professor Berry. 


G 3. The Religions of Mesopotamia, Egypt and Syria-Palestine. Pro- 
fessor Cross. 


G 4. The Old Testament in Modern Education. Professor Cross. 


G 5. The Sociological Approach to the Old Testament. Professor 
Cross. 


G 6. The Origins of the Gospels. Professor Parsons. 
G 7. The Sources and Effects of Paulinism. Professor Parsons. 
G 8. Hellenistic Thought and the Fourth Gospel. Professor Parsons. 


G 9. Judaism and its contribution to Christian Thought and Practice. 
Professor Parsons. 


G 10. The Religions of Greece and Rome and the Syncretistic Back- 
ground of Primitive Christianity. Professor Parsons. 


G 11. The Influence of Hellenistic Thought on Christological Inter- 
pretation to the Council of Chalcedon. Professor Parsons. 


II 


CHRISTIAN PROGRESS 


G 12. The Development of Sacramental Thought and Practice in 
Christianity during the first three centuries. Professor Par- 
sons. 
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G 13. 


G 14. 


G 16. 


22. 


G 26. 
iz 27, 


G 28. 
G 29. 


i 30; 
G3i. 


G 32. 


G 33. 


G 34. 


The Relation between Imperial Rome and Christianity to the 
time of Constantine. Professor Parsons. 


Christian Historiography, from Primitive Legends and Chronol- 
ogy to the modern Scientific Method. Professor Moehlman. 


. Problems of Catholicism, especially in relation to the Bible, Na- 


tionalism, Democracy, Industry and Modernism. Professor 
Moehlman. 


Problems of Protestantism, especially in relation to Revivalism, 
Fundamentalism, Socialism, and International Conditions. 
Professor Moehlman. 


Ill 


CHRISTIAN INTERPRETATION 


The Idea of Immortality, Historically and Constructively 
Considered. Professor Robins. 


A Comparative Study of Theism. Professor Robins. 


The Conception of Salvation in the Non-Christian Religions. 
Professor Robins. 

The Theory of Religious Knowledge. Professor Robins. 

The Philosophical Interpretation of Religious Experience. Pro- 
fessor Robins. 

Philosophy of Religion Since 1900. Professor Robins. 


Social Investigation, Present-day Problems and Projects. Pro- 
fessor Wood. 


Social Attitudes particularly with respect to the Relation of 
Thought and Behavior to Social Tradition and History, Pro- 
fessor Wood. 


IV 


CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


The Character Education Movement in Its Relation to Religious 
Education. Professor Erb. 


The Bases of Weekday Religious Education. Professor Erb. 
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G 35. Religious Education in the Rural Community. Professor Erb. 
G 36. Childhood and the Church, Professor Erb. 

G 37. Youth and the Church. Professor Erb. 

G 38. Drama in Religious Education. Professor Erb. 


G 39. The Religious Educational Significance of Present-day Psychol- 
ogies. Professor Erb. 


G 40. The Church and Parental Education. Professor Erb. 


In addition to these Graduate Courses, there are also courses in the 
regular curriculum of the Divinity School which may be offered for 
graduate credit, provided a grade of A is attained and an extra piece 
of work is satisfactorily completed. 


Degrees Conferred in 193] 


The Board of Trustees at their Annual Session in May 1931, grant- 
ed the following degrees: 


Master of Theology 
William Austin Ashmore, B.A., B.D., McMaster University, 


1918. 
Bachelor of Divinity 
Mranice Webb Alexander 2........2.0. See Class of 1930 
Pepe Mond y Baar eo. 6. is. Se Class of 1931 
Pe ean ralleme sir att, «a5 5: -acinttiwiane « 25s 50 rs Class of 1931 
meword Elartsoten Bliss... ..c6eeesne ess Class of 1931 
wames. Davenport Bryden, Jre wc: ..-- 6.6: Class of 1931 
elarece. Ddweard) (harvey 020. 25 nish gine ote ds» Class of 1909 
“Pes: shod @y.ceon Gre. 5 ga na ae nee Class of 1931 
Rare EWS AAS as ss 6 rt Fae so ngs ane Class of 1931 
eNO eee N Aiseheaed AVIS go epi ww Risen aig «oars Class of 1931 
Peet Se IFT ia ee = esse Class of 1931 
ee PASE Os Site ay) os sectinnds aie Fs Class of 1931 
TRS ee CAC EL AU one oop eas doe Class of 1913 
Prarie -Pauikiter Head . . 22.66 ceee s+ > sex Class of 1931 
ek lee RPO OOND I ies arin ns 25 sig 6 ord GR vate > Class of 1931 
Lewis Lerdy-Finichinson 25... +. » See's ae Class of 1926 
CCIE AUGER IRIE? 5 B03 lace.e a «0p 9'a00 08 Class of 1931 
Sorcon Butnertord Lahrson-s0 2. fue ss Class of 1931 
Alpert. Vanderbilt Lawson .......0..00ss6-05 Class of 1931 
EeOtP MLODICY, LALIOET 5s 2 ois ao-n as ad's slaw Class of 1911 
Onentin Terrel Lightner ..............+.: Class of 1931 
PaO Ct A US MNCAG vic 5 a's + sie so vaiaies 2 Class of 1931 
Chariess Alonzo McAlpine «....ccec+s-s eee Class of 1904 
Walter Otto Makowsky, 2 ras. cere ae ecole »15 Class of 1931 
Cian Elbert Malcomson ...... f.gieus aes Class of 1931 
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George Winfield Pardee 
Ernest Riemer 
William Raymond Rogers 
Arthur Hulburt Ryan 
John Philip Schwabenland 


Morton Rutherford Sheldon . 


Hale Fuqua Thornberry 
Ennis Pusey Thorne 
Paul Guilford Webster 
Carl Sexson Winters 
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1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1906 
1931 
1931 
1931 
1051 


Fellows 


Windsor Hall Roberts, B.A., B.D. 
William Jewell College, 1918 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1923 


James Haxton Telford, M.A., B.D. 
Colgate University, 1916, 1921 
Colgate Theological Seminary, 1924 


Graduate 


Seward Hartsough Bliss, B.A., B.D. 
Colgate University, 1928 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1931 


Helmut George Dymmel, B.D. 
Gymnasium, Lodz, Poland 
German Department, 1926 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1931 


Vivian Ivor Evans, B.A., B.D. 
The University of Rochester, 1922 
Rochester Theological Seminary, 1925 


Jack Finegan, M.A., B.D. 
Drake University, 1929, 1930 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
1931, 


Walter Otto Makowsky, B.A., B.D. 
The University of Rochester, 1928 
The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 

1931 


The University of Chicago 


The University of Edinburgh, Scotland 


Scholars 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
Byron, 


The University of Rochester 
Rae. Do oe seormell Nears 


Yale University 


The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
33 s 


The University of Rochester 
Webster, N. Y. 
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William Green Mather, B.S., B.D. Cornell University 


Denison University, 1924 Brooktondale, N. Y. 


Rochester Theological Seminary, 1927 


Graduate Students 


Alvin Samuel Haag, B.A., B.D. Rochester, N. Y. 
Hobart College 
North Central College, 1928 
Evangelical Theological Seminary, 1930 
Northwestern University, Graduate School 
of Theology 


John Robert Riley, B.A., B.D. LeRoy, N. Y. 
Colgate University, 1917 
Colgate Theological Seminary, 1920 


aeeqgene William Vandenbergh, B.A., Wilson, N. Y. 


Colgate University, 1928 
an se orener Divinity School, 


Class of 1932 


Harry Jasper Bailey, B.A. Fenton, Mich. 
Hanover College 
Franklin College of Indiana, 1921 


Alfred Raymond Bernadt, M.A. Buffalo, N. Y. 
The University of Rochester, 1928, 1930 

Steve Lon Buchanan, B.A. Kane, IIl. 
Shurtleff College, 1929 

Clyde Edwin Buckingham, B.A. Huntington, Ind. 
DePauw University, 1929 

Loren William Burch, B.A. Kingsley, Mich. 
Kalamazoo College, 1927 

Louis Theodore Curtis, B.A. Painesville, Ohio 


Ohio Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University, 1929 


James Gordon De La Vergne, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 


Carson-Newman College, 1927 


Edward Wilbur Eanes, B.A. Richmond, Va. 
University of Richmond, 1929 
Union Theological Seminary in Virginia 


Andrew John Esperson, B.A., B.Th. Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Des Moines University 


Danish Theological Seminary, 1922 
Buena Vista College, 1926 


Kenneth Fuller Estey, B.A. Fairport, N. Y. 
The University of Rochester 
Denison University, 1929 


511 Melville St. 


33 N 
Nunda, N. Y. 
21 N 


152 Alexander St. 
358 


96 Meigs St. 
36 N 


2255 


150 Parkside Ave. 


370 Meigs St. 


32 E 
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George Brinton Hassey, Jr., B.A. 
Colgate University, 1930 


Byron Dwight Hughes, B.S. 
Denison University, 1929 


Orva Lee Ice, B.A. 
Pacific Union College 
Columbia University 
The University of Rochester, 1931 


Joseph Harrison Jackson, B.A. 
Jackson College, 1927 
The University of Omaha 
The Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago 


Barthel Mark Gordon Jacobson, B.A. 


Macalester College 
University of Southern California, 1927 


Philip George Murray, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1929 


Marinus Andreas Frederik Bredahl 
Petersen, A.B. 
Des Moines University, 1927 


Lewis Niles Powell, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1929 


John Edward Sherman, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1926 


Wendell Phillips Stanford, B.A. 
Denison University, 1929 


Fred Vincent Vitale, B.A. 
Bucknell University, 1929 


Fred Myron Webber, B.A. 
The State University of Iowa, 1930 


Frederick Charles Webber, Ph.B. 
Northern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
1916 
Shurtleff College, 1921 


Buffalo, N. Y. 36s 
Toledo, Ohio 32 N 
West Henrietta, N. Y. 

Omaha, Neb. 23 E 


38 Danforth St. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
83 South Union St. 


Mariners Harbor, S. I., N.Y. 22N 
Frederikshavn, Denmark 

83 S. Union St. 
Lebanon, N. Y. 24s 
Rochester, N. Y. 34 E 
Rock Island, IIl. 34 5 
Scottdale, Pa. PAIS 
Iowa City, Ia. 21 N 
Paris, Ill, 1555 


West Bloomfield, N. Y. 


Class of 1933 


Bradford Sherman Abernethy, B.A. 
Haverford College, 1930 


Raymond Lull Bailey, B.A. 
University of Washington 
Denison University, 1930 


Vernon Parker Bodein, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1930 


Herman Paul Bothner, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1930 


Washington, D. C. 32 s 


Lowell, Mass. 25s 


Baltimore, Md. 
368A Alexander St. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 26 E 
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Ivan Milo Cash, B.A. 
Hillsdale College, 1927 


Ralph Chandler Drisko, B.Th., M.A. 
Colgate Theological Seminary, 1925 
Colgate University, 1926 


John Ross Fountain, B.A. 
DePauw University 
Franklin College of Indiana, 1929 


Fenwick Talmage Fowler, B.A. 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
1930 


Elbert Edward Gates, Jr., B.A. 
Colgate University, 1930 


Renato Giacomelli, B.A. 

Regio Istituto Tecnico 
Vinci,” 1922 

The University of Rochester, 1931 


John Leslie Hart, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1930 


Orval Cecil Hendrickson, Ph.B. 
Shurtleff College, 1930 


David Ray Hepler, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1930 


Paul Ingram Hicklin, B.A. 
Southwest Baptist College 
William Jewell College, 1930 


Cecil Carlton Hobbs, B.A. 
University of Illinois, 1929 


David John Hopkins, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1930 


Harris Winchester Howe, B.A. 
Bates College, 1930 


J. Frank Lansing, B.A. 


University of Illinois, 1930 
Taylor Bernard Light, B.A. 


Denison University, 1930 


“Leonardo da 


Livingston Henry Lomas, B.A. 
Bates College, 1930 


Carroll Ryland Minor, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1930 


Howard Vernon Moses, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1930 
Boston University, School of Theology 


Edmund Floyd Norton, B.A. 
Colgate University, 1930 


Grant, Mich. 
West Walworth, N. Y. 


Ontario, N. Y. 


Brownstown, Ind. 38 N 


Hollywood, Calif. 
Pittsford, N. Y. 


Hartford, Conn. 31s 


Rome, Italy 2398 


Richmond, Va. 
558 Averill Ave. 


West Frankfort, Ill. 
ChittonmiNa Ye 


Jordan Mines, Va. 34s 
Hume, Mo. 22 N 
Gary, Ind. IAL 
Fulton, N. Y. oles 
Lynn, Mass. 


West Henrietta, N. Y. 


Western Springs, IIl. 
43 South Fitzhugh St. 


Shelby, Ohio 32 £ 


Lowell, Mass. 
217 Hamilton St. 
345 


Newtown, Va. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Union Hill, N. Y. 


Batavia, N. Y. 
Spencerport, N. Y. 
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Harold Wellington Richardson, B.A. 
Bates College, 1930 


Kenneth Walter Sollitt, B.A. 
Sioux Falls College, 1930 


Charles Robert Stevens, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1930 


Paul Lee Sturges, B.A., M.A. 
William Jewell College, 1929 
Brown University, 1931 


Paul Lamont Thompson, B.A. 
Emmanuel Missionary College, 1918 
University of Colorado 
University of Nebraska 


Nobuo Tokita, B.A. 
St. Paul’s College, 1921 , 


Rexford Glenn Van Court, Ph.B. 


Denison University, 1930 


Wilkes Bowen Watson, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1929 
The Southern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary 


Edgar Ray West, B.A. 
Franklin College of Indiana, 1929 


James Preston Wilbourn, B.A. 
University of Richmond, 1930 


Harold Whitcomb Woodbury, B.A. 


Denison University, 1930 


Melrose, Mass. 32s 
Sibley, Lowa 25 s 
Roanoke, Va. 31 N 


Carrollton, Mo. 
36 S. Goodman St. 


Lincoln, Neb. 
Penfield, N. Y. 


Yokohama, Japan 31 N 


Wickliffe, Ohio 32 N 


Hilton Village, Va. 
R. EOD: #2 Haltone Ne Ye 


Whitestown, Ind. 38 N 


Scottsburg, Va. 
Reb Ds2 Hiltons Nee 


Class of 1934 


Genus Ebert Bartlett, B.A. 


Denison University, 1931 


Harvey Franklin Baty, B.A. 
State University of Montana, 1931 


Cleo Young Boyd, B.A. 
Ferris Institute 
Central State Teachers College 
Michigan State Normal College, 1931 


Esther Caroline Brown, B.A. 
University of Redlands, 1931 


Earl Edwin Chanley, B.A. 
Franklin College of Indiana, 1930 


Harold Edward Cooper, B.A. 
Ottawa University, 1929 


John Edward Dahlen, B.A. 
Augustana College, 1931 


Buffalo, N. Y. S1az 
Marietta, Ohio 33 E 
Missoula, Mont. 14.5 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 14s 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
140 Seneca Parkway 


Greensburg, Ind. 
37 Titus Ave. 


Rose, Kansas 
59 Prince St. 


Rock Island, Lil. 35 E 
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Emerson George Doell, B.A. Rochester, N. Y. 22 § 


The University of Rochester, 1930 


Robert Howard Eads, B.A. 
Lawrence College, 1931 


Fred Erion 


German Department, 1927 


Appleton, Wis. 


Wausau, Wis. 


25 5 


LincolneNw ys 


John Scott Everton, B.A. Olympia, Wash. 27 E 
University of Redlands, 1931 

Carroll Edward Halbert, B.A. Nashville, Mich. se 
Lawrence College 
Wheaton College 
Battle Creek College, 1931 

Shields Trenton Hardin, B.A. Greer, S. C. 36 E 
Furman University, 1931 

Charles Orlando Harding, B.A. Johnson City, N. Y. o2 08 
Colgate University, 1931 

Angus Clifton Hull, Jr., B.A. Denver, Colo. 27 £ 
University of Redlands, 1931 

Ward Bullard Hurlburt, B.A. Springfield, Mass. 35 N 
Colgate University, 1929 

Luther Anderson Irby, Jr., B.A. Java, Va. 36 E 
University of Richmond, 1931 

Idris William Jones, B.A. Wilkes Barre, Pa. 34 N 
Bucknell University, 1931 

Neal William Klausner, B.A. Neenah, Wis. 25.5 
Lawrence College, 1931 

Clarence Dwight Klinck, B.A. Logansport, Ind. 37 N 
Denison University, 1931 

Arthur Lewis Lacey, B.A. Perry, N. Y. 245 
Colgate University, 1931 

Melvin DeForest Lowen, B.A. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 37 E 
Colgate University, 1931 

George Edward Millard, B.A. Rutland, Vt. 


Colgate University, 1930 


Clair Albert Perrigo, B.A. 
Alma College, 1921 
Detroit Teachers College 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


12 Brighton St. 


286 Alexander St. 


Sterling Pierce, B.A. Auburn, N. Y. 245 
Colgate University, 1931 

Kenneth Arthur Roadarmel, B.A. Haskins, O. 24s 
Denison University, 1930 

Cortland Victor Smith, B.A. Smithfield, Pa. les 


Bucknell University, 1931 
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Thomas McDonald Steen, B.A. 
Syracuse University, 1929 


Francis Marion Tharp, Ph.B. 
Shurtleff College, 1931 


William Avery Van Arsdale, B.A. 
Hobart College, 1931 


Lois Hamblin Wendell, M.A. 
Bucknell University, 1924 
The University of Chicago, 1925 


Middleport, N. Y. 
475 Arnett Blvd. 


Gilman, Ill. 37 E 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 15s 


Rochester, N. Y. 
61 Colebourne Rd. 


Special Students 


Vittorio Aghetto, B.A. 
The University of Rochester, 1931 


John Hans Ansberg 
German Department, 1912 


Elanore Backus, B.S. 
State Teachers College at Buffalo, 1927 
The University of Buffalo, 1928 


Floyd Thomas Binns, 


University of Richmond 


Lula Mae Buchanan 
Anderson College 


Medora Brock Cooper 


Kansas State Teachers College 


Harold Glidden 


The University of Rochester 


William Martin Hayler, B.Th. 
Crowndale Road College 
Kansas City Baptist Theological 
nary, 1913 


Semi- 


Byron Earley Heizer 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Charles Nicholas Johnston, Jr. 


Pomona College 


Robert Kazmayer 
The University of Rochester 


Ronald Rhomain Leach 
Taylor University 


Elmer Charles Lewis, B.A. 
Asbury College, 1929 
Asbury Theological Seminary 
New York University 


Mahlon Walter Pomeroy 
The University of Rochester 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1550 Clifford Ave. 


Rochester, N. Y. : 
39 Wyndham Road 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
83 Alexander St. 


Doswell, Va. 36 E 


Taylors, S. C. 
152 Alexander St. 


Chanute, Kans. 
59 Prince St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
149 Anthony St. 


London, England 
Walworth, N. Y. 


Delaware, O. 
96 Meigs St. 


Ontario, Calif. 
286 Alexander St. 


Rochester, N. Y. 2255 
Arkport, N. Y. 26 s 
Jasper, N. Y. 26s 
Franklin, N. Y. 25s 
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Herman Julius Reft 
William Jewell College 


Bernard Charles Schehl 
Practical Bible Training School, 1923 


Bernard John Tepas 
Elmhurst College, 1915 
Eden Theological Seminary, 1918 


Luigi Turco 
The University of Rochester 


Frank Louis Waaser 
Colgate University 


Maurice R. Ware, B.A. 
Linfield College, 1929 


Denver, Colo. 265 
Barker, N. Y. 155s 
West Somerset, N. Y. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
1080 Portland Ave. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 13s 
Memphis, N. Y. 21 
Bellingham, Wash. 39 N 
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Faculty 


ALBERT JOHN RAMAKER, B.A., Th.M., D.D. 
HUNTLEY PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY, OF THE ACTS AND NEW 
TESTAMENT EPISTLES 
(11 Tracy Street) 


LEWIS KAISER, Th.M., D.D. 
SCHAEFFER-JONES PROFESSQR OF OLD TESTAMENT INTERPRETATION, 
PASTORAL THEOLOGY AND OF THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
(150 Dorchester Road) 


F, W. C. MEYER, Th.M. 
RAUSCHENBUSCH PROFESSOR OF SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY, HOMILETICS 
AND OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
(13 Tracy Street) 


OTTO KOENIG, Th.M. 
PROFESSOR IN THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF THE GERMAN AND 
LATIN LANGUAGES 
(39 Sonora Parkway, Brighton, N. Y.) 


ALBERT BRETSCHNEIDER, B.A., B.D. 
PROFESSOR IN THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT OF THE ENGLISH AND 
GREEK LANGUAGES 
(93 Meredith Ave., Brighton, N. Y.) 


HELMUT DYMMEL, B.A., B.D. 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT IN THE GERMAN LANGUAGE 
(246 Alexander Street) 
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Information 
With Regard to the German Department 


FouUNDING AND PURPOSE 


fe aaa the middle of the last century, largely due to the oppressive 
measures taken by the various German governments to stamp out 
the revolutionary ideals of the year 1848, German immigration to our 
country began to assume formidable proportions. Among the German 
immigrants who flocked to our shores, there was a goodly number of 
Baptists who, although widely scattered over the eastern and central 
sections of our land, forthwith began to organize churches and to lay 
plans for an aggressive missionary work among those of like speech 
in the land of their adoption. By 1850 they had already succeeded in 
establishing churches and Sunday schools in Philadelphia, Pa., New- 
ark, N. J.. New York City, Buffalo, N. Y., Milwaukee, Wis., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., and St. Louis, Mo. Their combined membership at this 
time was scarcely 500. 

The idea of providing a place where young men of German birth 
in these churches could obtain some training, with a view of extend- 
ing this promising missionary undertaking, did not, however, originate 
with these early German-speaking churches, but with the Reverend 
Zenas Freeman, the first Corresponding Secretary of the New York 
Baptist Union for Ministerial Education. In his travels among the 
Baptist churches in the interests of the Seminary, he came into per- 
sonal contact with some of these early German missions and, upon 
the advice of Dr. Thomas J. Conant, then Professor of Hebrew in the 
Seminary, and of Mr. Oren Sage, a prominent business man and a 
member of the Board of Trustees, he extended an invitation to promis- 
ing young men in these German-speaking churches to come to Roch- 
ester for the purpose of obtaining there the requisite training for their 
special work. The first German student came in 1851, and he re- 
mained for two years. In 1852 others followed, but only one of these 
succeeded in completing the entire course at that time mapped out for 
the students of the Seminary. Inability to make sufficient practical 
use of the English language cut the course of the others short. For 
this reason also the increase in the number of German students was 
very slight, until the trustees of the New York Baptist Union, in 1858, 
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appointed a native German teacher and thereby formally organized 
what has since been known as the German Department. 

The circumstances which led to this founding have justly been re- 
garded as providential. Moreover, the time when it became effective 
was, in a very special sense, opportune. For the ever increasing Ger- 
man.immigration was already attracting the attention of the leaders in 
the various home missionary societies in our land and measures were 
being taken to establish Sunday schools and preaching services in the 
German language in an endeavor to win these immigrants for Christ. 
Baptists immediately went to the very forefront in this new mission- 
ary undertaking by reason of the fact that an almost constant supply 
of men specially trained for this work could be furnished by the Ger- 
man Department. The German-speaking churches and mission sta- 
tions, now scattered over the entire country and Canada, have increased 
to 283, having a membership of 34,868. With very few exceptions 
all of these missionary centers are manned by pastors trained in Roch- 
ester Theological Seminary and The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 


Course of Instruction 


With the success of these German-speaking missionary churches, 
the demand for a larger number of pastors and missionaries increased. 
A corresponding broadening out of the course of instruction and the 
appointment of additional teachers of necessity followed. But the 
missionary purpose set for the department at the time of its establish- 
ment was never departed from. The German language was solely a 
missionary medium, tested and found to work most efficiently in lo- 
calities where the German people could be reached by no other. When 
that language ceased to bring satisfactory results, the German-speak- 
ing churches themselves gradually discarded its use and introduced the 
English in their church services. A considerable number of such 
churches have become English-speaking churches. 


From the very beginning the course of instruction in the German 
Department has been adapted to the needs of this German mission. 
While instruction in the English language has been supplied from the 
first, it became evident, as the work progressed, that an increased em- 
phasis ought to be laid on the study of that language to meet the de- 
mands of the older churches where the younger element had taken up 
the work left to them by their fathers. The services in these churches 
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had become bilingual. At the same time there were yet many localities 
in the newer sections of our land where German Baptists had plant- 
ed beginnings, where little could be accomplished by the use of the 
English language. To these varied linguistic needs the curriculum of 
the German Department was always able to respond. In the present 
course of instruction outlined in the catalogue, fully one-half of the 
subjects taught and more than one-half of the hours of instruction 
given up to them are offered through the medium of the English lan- 
guage. Graduates of the German Department whose circumstances 
permit, are urged to take a full or partial course in the University of 
Rochester and The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. The object 
aimed at is to furnish the German mission field with men who shall be 
able to preach the Gospel in both the English and the German lan- 
guages. 
Non-German Students 


While the German Department was primarily established to supply 
the needs of the missionary interests among the Germans, it has also 
received a large number of young men of other nationalities—Poles, 
Bohemians, Hungarians, Roumanians and Letts—on the one condi- 
tion that they should be able to take either the English or German 
work the Department offered. Since provision was made some years 
ago, by the Home Mission Society, for the establishment of an In- 
ternational Baptist Seminary at East Orange, N. J., these men have 
gone there. But nearly all of the present leaders in these foreign 
speaking Baptist missions have been trained at Rochester. 


Students’ Home and Professors’ Houses 


In the year 1874 the spacious and commodious edifice formerly 
known as the Tracy Female Institute, on Alexander street, not far 
from Alvah Strong Hall, was purchased for the exclusive use of the 
German Department. This department, however, outgrew the accom- 
modation furnished by the original building, and in the year 1890, 
through the generosity of Mr. Joun D. RockKEFELLER and other 
friends of the Seminary, a new and admirable edifice was erected at 
a cost of $37,000. Besides furnishing all needed appurtenances of a 
Dormitory and Boarding Hall, it contains Chapel, Lecture Rooms, 
Reading Rooms, Library, and Gymnasium. This building is owned 
and kept in repair by the German-speaking Baptist churches. 
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In the year 1891 two dwelling houses were erected on the grounds 
of the Students’ Home, facing Tracy street, for the use of two of the 
professors of the German faculty. 


Endowment 


When the German Department was organized there was no promise 
of an endowment in sight to secure its maintenance or continuance. 
The New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education paid the sal- 
aries of the instructors from the limited funds then in its possession, 
and, in addition, it contributed largely for the aid of German stu- 
dents who needed such assistance. The first large sum of money toward 
an endowment fund for the use of the German Department was given 
in the year 1864 by Mr. James B. Hoyt, of Stamford, Conn., and 
amounted to $20,000. Other sums were later added. In the year 
1895, when, on account of yearly recurring deficits in the treasury of 
the Seminary, the demand for an additional endowment became im- 
perative, an attempt was made to raise $100,000 more for the use of 
the German Department. This effort, although spread over many 
years, was at last successful. A considerable portion of this amount 
was contributed by the German-speaking churches. A few years ago, 
a legacy, in the amount of $12,000, from the estate of Mrs. Ann Ap- 
pleton was paid into the treasury of the Seminary, the interest of 
which is to be used for the support of German students. All of these 
endowment funds are held in trust by the Baptist Education Society 
of the State of New York. 

Since the year 1895 the entire support for the students of the Ger- 
man Department has been undertaken by the German-speaking churches 
through the means of yearly contributions. From these collections 
also the salaries of the instructors in the Preparatory Department 
have been paid. 


Societies 


In connection with the German Department there are two literary 
societies, the GERMANIA and the PHitomatuia, each of which meets 
weekly for such general literary exercises as are calculated to pre- 
pare its members for their future work. 
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Religious Exercises 


A short chapel service with song, responsive reading of a selected 
portion of Scripture and a prayer, is held on Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday mornings at 10 o’clock, one of the professors 
leading the service. Friday mornings this service is a general prayer- 
meeting and is in charge of the students. 

Evening prayers are held daily at the close of the evening meal, in 
the dining hall of the Students’ Home. The students have entire charge 
of this exercise. 


Anniversary 


The Anniversary exercises begin this year Sunday, May 22, 1932. 

The Reverend Henry C. Baum, of Forest Park, Ill., will preach the 
Anniversary sermon. 

The addresses of the graduating class will take place on Wednesday 
evening, May 25, 1932. 

Correspondence with reference to the work of the German Depart- 
ment or applications for admission to it, should be addressed to Pro- 
fessor Albert J. Ramaker, D.D., 11 Tracy Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


~ 


Course of Studies in the German 


Department 


1. Theological Courses 


First TERM 
Junior 
Old Testament (3) 
Life of Christ (4) 
Greek New Testament (2) 
History of Religion (2) 
Homiletics (3) 
Christian Ethics (1) 
History of the Text of the Greek New 
Testament (2) 
(16 hours per week) 


Middle 
Old Testament (3) 
New Testament (3) 
Greek New Testatnent (2) 
Systematic Theology (3) 
Church History (3) 
Homiletics (3) 
Baptist Foreign Missions (2) 
(19 hours per week) 


Senior 
Old Testament (3) 
Greek New Testament (2) 
Church History (3) 
New Testament (3) 
Systematic Theology (3) 
Homiletics (2) 
Problems of Philosophy (2) 


(18 hours per week) 


Seconp TERM 


Junior 

Old Testament (3) 
Life of Christ (4) 
Acts of the Apostles (3) 
Classical Greek (2) 
History of Primitive Christianity (1) 
Homiletics (2) 
Christian Ethics (1) 
Systematic Theology (2) 

(18 hours per week) 


Middle 

Old Testament (3) 

New Testament (3) 

Classical Greek (2) 

Systematic Theology (3) 
Church History (3) 

Homiletics (2) 

Religious Education (3) 

(19 hours per week) 


Senior 
Old Testament (3) 
Classical Greek (2) 
Church History (3) 
New Testament (3) 
History of the Baptists (a Seminar) 
Systematic Theology (3) 
Homiletics (2) 
Pastoral Theology (2) 

(18 hours per week) 
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Description of the Theological Courses 
I. The Old Testament 


Professor KAISER 


1. General Introduction to the Old Testament. History of Israel. 
Biblical Geography and Archaeology. The Religious Ideas 
and Institutions of Israel. There hours a week, first and 
second terms, Junior year. 


2. The Poetical Books of the Old Testament. a. Lectures on Charac- 
teristics of Hebrew Poetry. Analysis and Interpretation of 
the Psalms. Religious Teachings of the Psalms. b. Lec- 
tures on the Hebrew Wisdom Literature. Analysis and In- 
terpretation of the Books of Job, Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. 
Three hours a week, first and second terms. (Given in 1932- 
33 to the Senior and Middle Classes combined.) 


3. The Prophetical Books of the Old Testament. a. Lectures on the 
Nature and Form of Prophecy in Israel. Analysis and In- 
terpretation of the Books of Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai and Zechariah. b. Lectures on 
the Teachings of the Prophets. c. Lectures on the Jewish 
Apocalyptic Writings and Analysis of the Book of Daniel. 
Three hours a week, first and second terms. (Given in 1931- 
32 to the Middle and Senior Classes combined.) 


Il. The New Testament 


Professor KAISER 
Professor RAMAKER 


1. The Life of Christ. a. The Life and Teachings of Christ accord- 
ing to the Four Gospels. Essays. b. Lectures on the Origin 
of the Gospels. Four hours a week, first and second terms, 
Junior year. Professor Kaiser. 

2. The Acts of the Apostles. Introduction and Interpretation of the 
book. Three hours a week, second term, Junior year, Pro- 
fessor Ramaker. 


3. The Shorter Epistles of the Apostle Paul. Introduction, Analysis 
and Interpretation, in German and English, of Thessalonians, 
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and the Letters of the Imprisonment. Three hours a week, 
first term. Professor Ramaker. 

4. The Catholic Epistles and the Book of Revelation. Three hours 
a week, second term. (3 and 4 given in 1932-33 to Senior 
and Middle Classes combined.) Professor Ramaker. 

5. The Longer Epistles of the Apostle Paul. a. Romans. Introduc- 


L, 


tion and Analysis. Exegesis of Chapters I to XII in Eng- 
lish. Lectures on the Theology of Paul as discovered in this 
Epistle. Three hours a week, first term. b. First and Sec- 
ond Corinthians. Introduction and General Analysis of these 
Letters. Exegesis of selected portions in German. Three 
hours a week, second term. (Given in 1931-32 to the Mid- 
dle and Senior Classes combined.) Professor Ramaker. 


Reading of the Greek New Testament. Translation and study of 


selected portions from the epistolary literature of the New 
Testament. Galatians, the Pastorals and Hebrews are read 
in their entirety. Two years of preparatory Greek are a pre- 
requisite. The course extends over three years and is given 
to the combined Seminary classes. Two hours a week, first 
term. Classical Greek is substituted in the second term. Pro- 
fessor Ramaker. 


History of the Greek Text of the New Testament. Transcriptions 


and the Materials used for them; the Chief Manuscripts, 
their family relations and their value; function of Textual 
Criticism; the attempts for a Corrected Text; principles of 
Textual Criticism. Two hours a week, first term, Junior 
year. Professor Ramaker. (Given in 1931-32.) 


III. Systematic Theology 
Professor MEYER 
Professor KoENIG 


Professor RAMAKER 


History of Religion. A General Survey and Comparative Study of 


Primitive Beliefs, Ethnic Faiths, and World Religions. Two 
hours a week, first term, Junior year. Professor Meyer. 


an 
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2. Systematic Theology. Professor Meyer. 

Introduction to Christian Theology. Two hours a week, second 
term, Junior year. 

The Doctrine of God and His Relation to the World. The 
Doctrine of Man and his Sin. Two hours a week, first and 
second terms, Middle year. 

The Doctrine of the Person of Christ and His Atonement. The 
Doctrine of the Divine Life in Man, of the Holy Spirit, of 
the Christian Church, of the Kingdom of God and of the 
Christian Hope. Three hours a week, first and second terms, 
Senior year. 


3. Christian Ethics. Principle of Christian Ethics and their expres- 
sion in Personal and Social Life. One hour a week, first 
and second terms, Junior year. Professor Koenig. 


4. Problems of Philosophy. Study of the Chief Systems of Specula- 
tive Thought, Ancient and Modern, and their Relation to the 
Christian Religion. Two hours a week, first term, Senior 
year. Professor Ramaker. 


IV. History of Christianity 
Professor RAMAKER 


1. Primitive Christianity. Religious Condition of the Heathen World. 
The Jewish Environment. General Characteristics of Apos- 
tolic Christianity. The Missionary Activity of the Apostles. 
New Testament Literature. Church Organization. Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Christian Life and Worship. Re- 
ligious Beliefs and Sources of Power. One hour a week, 
second term, Junior year. 


2. Catholic Christianity. The Religion of Jesus and the shaping forces 
at work in the second and third centuries that led to the 
formation of the Ancient Catholic Church. Union of State 
and Church and its Results. Doctrinal Controversies and the 
Theology of the Catholic Church. The Spread of Christianity 
in Europe. The rise of the Papacy and General Characteris- 
tics of Medieval Christianity. Monasticism, Scholasticism 
and Mysticism. Pre-Reformation Protests. Three hours a 
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week, first and second terms. (Given in 1932-33 to the Mid- 
dle and Senior Classes combined. ) 


3. The Modern Period. Conditions and Forces leading to the Prot- 
estant Reformation. The Progress of the Reformation on 
the Continent of Europe and in Great Britain. The Roman 
Catholic Reaction. Lutheran Scholasticism. English Puri- 
tanism and German Pietism. The Rise of Modern Denomi- 
nations and their spread by Immigration to America. The 
Roman Church since the Peace of Westphalia. Modern Re- 
ligious Movements in the United States. Three hours a week, 
first and second terms. (Given in 1931-32 to the Senior 
and Middle Classes combined. ) 


4. History of the Baptists. Democratic Movements before the Seven- 
teenth Century with special reference to the Anabaptists and 
Mennonites. The Rise of Baptist Churches and their Spread 
in Europe and America. One hour a week, second term. 
(Seminar given in 1931-32 to the Middle and Senior Classes 
combined. ) 


5. Baptist Foreign Missions. A study of the missionary movements 
in foreign lands. Two hours a week, first term, Middle year. 
(Given in 1932-33.) 


V. Practical Theology 
1. Homiletics 


Professor MEYER 


Sources and Substance of the Sermon. Reading of Model Sermons 
and Practice in Sermon Making. Two hours a week, first and 
second terms, Junior year. 


Composition and Delivery of Sermons. Practice in the Preparation 
of Sermon-plans. Study of Great Preachers. Two hours a 
week, first and second terms, Middle year. 


Conduct of Services. Private and public drill in the Preparation and 


Delivery of Sermons. Two hours a week, first and second 
terms, Senior year. 
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2. Religious Education 
Professor MEYER 


Psychological Basis of Religious Education. The Pupil and Teacher. 
Sunday School Methods. Daily Vacation Bible School and 
Young People’s Work. Three hours a week, second term, 
Middle year. 


3. Pastoral Duties 
Professor KAISER 


Lectures on the Nature and Duties of the Christian Ministry, Church 
Organization, etc. Two hours a week, second term, Senior 
year. 


2. Preparatory Courses 


Admission to the Seminary classes is conditioned upon a satisfactory 
completion of a high-school course of four years with the following 
additions: German, (four years), Greek, (two years), Logic, Psychol- 
ogy and History of Philosophy. Entering students who lack any of 
these requirements may obtain them in the Preparatory Department 
which is being maintained for this special purpose. The subjoined 
outline of preparatory studies represents the minimum requirement. 


First Year (Quarta) 


emnate( Gotammatsatidy i eCading)) 5... 2 ose boct © vo 8 aiden wie ele 5 periods a week 
emits GrammGitt ANG ROAMING coi e ss nostic s socine orieise «© 5 periods a week 
etna (Grammar Aid) LLANSIATION). cs:cier.ci.2 vc eoisisiscine acess 5 periods a week 
Ty ye ete Meets Aero sts cia wie wheal ocala inp asGtondiels a wise. auaia ei stains Op 2 periods a week 
“CUGRENSERT” 2 te ak Ae een en eo ei 3 periods a week 
EeiveO ORVRAUGIPLLY SICHE Cag ciccc sjeieicly civ ries aoe Fe cacn’s «orbs ete 3 periods a week 
Piblenstudvednd senristian® Hytans 64 .¢2<c.0¢500c re ctes ces sec. 2 periods a week 
Second Year (Tertia) 
Meera ATION MEEOEICCALIC « ESSAYS). ieie.e re 5.08 = seicieicts > «ile ordigiola‘eir gc 5 periods a week 
ECP LISP I HEtOLIG: ALG ELSSAVS )) 2 s.cceicip'ajol ols Mityalarete)a.aln's a Stalsse ve « 5 periods a week 
Greek (Grammar and Prose Compositions) ...........+.... 5 periods a week 
Latin (Caesar and Beza’s New Testament) ..........--.e.00- 2 periods a week 
JENICGCTD. LE NSWGi a? Sater etio neces m CRICC COCR PARA Sr 3 periods a week 
aT SIS ME ee or aiale ai oicrersteve sinters leva: 6 oti. io) sualacecr.exSNT ole Bie etalenao ds 3 periods a week 
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Third Year (Secunda) 


German (Elocution, Essays and Public Speaking) .......... 5 periods 
English (Essays and Public Speaking) ...........-.20s-<es- 5 periods 
Greeku(Synitax and (Gospels), mesieset es «cc cece dete tie shee a ley 5 periods 
Story mOumNViIGdlesAeSibescicies asleai teh «chat binatiscs aiieeramie 3 periods 
RC OMOMMCS irs ores teste et crete Sie ro SORT Seo ae ee 2 periods 
ONSEL OL OI Veena Sratatereie let atare cteatereverc Glolenees tro, aie sich aisats wiciabe iota aun as 3 periods 
Bible Stud yar siptech ite stag lia vetie cieais oR eGtio Ss DOLE OE Ce oo oe 2 periods 


Fourth Year (Prima) 


German (Literature, Essays and Public Speaking) .......... 5 periods 
inolishm Oeteratucewand wlcssays)) wetrs ts. 1c cesperen\al ojelereisreistoeete sleis 5 periods 
Greekss (ON CHOP MOM) ciaxeaearneh Gye retested. sicne elsnsratenia Siar see sascelatatese 2 periods 
MomorimLlistonyane streets weccie ccm at otieclas ere rars 5 tarcle dete ce eeers 2 periods 
Be CT EC I are mtee ae a A emia oo Whine tev eels Redwine eees 3 periods 
Geometry and Algebra (Review) Alternate Years .......... 4 periods 
Winiteda States mEtistory. 0m. ates seuais ays si sccrctanss cre Disla Ale ia abt a ae 2 periods 


Ai StOnyas Olesen OSOPRV Eades aie etne ce cts sieatasete ai sieserei ai srorale arsiaes 2 periods 
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Students in the German Department 


Arthur Fischer 
Lewis B. Berndt 
Alfred Bibelheimer 
John Broeder 
Hetwin H. Friederich 
John Grygo 

Paul Henke 

John Heer 

Reuben P. Jeschke 
August Lutz 

Max Mittelstedt 
Edmund Mittelstedt 
Heinrich Pfeifer 
Werner Rieckhoff 
Reinhold Sigmund 
Fred Weisser 
Emanuel Wolff 
Frank H. Woyke 


Walter Bieberich 
Wilfred C. Bloedow 
Thomas Lutz, Jr. 
Adolf Reeh 


* Students’ Home. 


Theological Course 


a  — 


Se 


J, Junior; M, Middle; S, Senior. 


Frank Armbruster 
Gottfried Beutler 
Erich Bonikowsky 
Oscar Bonikowsky 
Henry Chytil 
George Albert Dungar 
Jacob Gunst 
Herbert Hiller 
Adolf Kannwischer 
Arthur Kannwischer 
Edward Kary 
Henry Koslowsky 


Herreid, S. D. 
Herreid, S. D. 
Linton, N. D. 
Fessenden, N. D. 
Delmont, S. D. 
Newark, N. J. 

Ijuhy, Brazil 
Temvik, N. D. 
Nokomis, Sask., Can. 
Carrington, N. D. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Akron, O. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Camrose, Alta., Can. 
Java, S. D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Trochu, Alta., Can. 
Winnipeg, Man., Can. 
Carrington, N. D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Preparatory Course 


I 
III 


Beaver, Mich. 
Richdale, Alta., Can. 
Esk., Sask., Can. 
Lockwood, Sask., Can, 
Vienna, Austria 

New York City 
Medina, N. D. 

Olds, Alta., Can. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Craigmyle, Alta., Can. 
East Petersburg, Pa. 
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Harvey Koester III Detroit, Mich. 55ST. es 
Theodor Koester III Detroit, Mich. 54 st. H. 
Karl Korella I Lockwood, Sask., Can. 52)Sst. Be 
Willie Laude III Alpena, Mich. 28 sT. H. 
Fred M. Lutz III Carrington, N. D. 48 st. H. 
Daniel Meyhoefer IV Rochester, N. Y. 31 St. oe 
Max Otto Nallinger I New Haven, Conn. 49 st. H. 
Otto Ernst Neumann II Brooklyn, N. Y. 80 st. H. 
Palmer Rudy Orthner III Bay City, Mich. Bl St aie 
Otto Patzia II Leduc, Alta., Can. 48 st. H. 
Fred John Schilling IV Detroit, Mich. 59 st. H. 
Max Otto Wilde 1 Detroit, Mich. 5/ Ste 


I, First Class; II, Second Class; III, Third Class; IV, Fourth Class 


Summary 
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